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DR. POND AND PROFESSOR BUSH. 
In the third No. of the New Church Reposi- 
tory, Dr. Pond’s treatise on Swedenborg is no- 
ticed. We make an extract which, we think, 
will be very interesting to oar readers. On this 
point, we agree.entirely with Professor Bush. 
We agree also with him ie the wish, thal if an 
attempt be made to refute Swedenborg’s theolo- 
gy or psycology, the fundamental principles of 
the system may be faithfully met. Dr. Pond 
has hardly the strength for such a task. Neith- 
er he, nor any other opponent that we know of, 
has yet gone round Swedenborg. To be sure, 


one may decline Swedenborgianism, without | 


taking the pains necessary to refute it. But he 
who undertakes to refute it, must count the cost, 
Some of his principles we accept, for they are 
common with Unitarianism. These we believe 
will remain immoveable as the pillars of the 
earth. Some of the ism of each, perhaps, may 
be lost, while these will not. 


On one feature of D1. P’s work we feel con- 
strained to animadvert with a very pointed dis- 
tinctness. He makes it a prominent objection to 
Swedenborg that he frequently and palpably 
nusrepresents the doctrines of others, especia'ly 
of the Reformed Churches. Thus, for example, 
“the almost invariably represents T'rinitarians as 
believing in three Gods, or in other words of be- 
ing Tritheists."’ Thisis undoubtedly correct, 
and his ‘*disciples” or ‘*followers,’’ as they often 
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ES 
their new bok of Peli. Thus the most an- 
cient Episcopal Church in New England be- 


came the first Unitar ch in America. 
Nothing then, could haye been more appro- 
priate than that the patriarch of Unitarianism 
in America should be 
Unitarianism in Maryland. 





WHY WE BUILT THIS HOUSE. 


To those who built thig house as the place of 
their worship, the Pre jan door to the fold 
of Christ was closed, rit was written a 
creed which it was impossifile for them to sub- 
seribe, and which said in effect, ‘‘Let no one en- 
ter here, who does not admit the tri-personality 
of God, the total, cdnstitutional corruption of 
human nature, and thé eXtlusive agency of God 
in every act of that is acceptable in his 












sight.” he : 
Many had fowind refuge in the Episcopal 
church. Its m tional teaching and milder 


discipline, they ght more calculated to em- 


brace and edify ot mato shades of belief which 


will ever be touad among imperfect and fallible 
mortals. ‘To them there was an intrinsic respest- 
ability in its dignified forms, and 9 conseivatism 
in its stability, which contrasted well with the 
more informal modes of organization and wor- 
ship. In the religion of the Prayer Book they 
could acquiesce,-for to it had been contrib- 
uted the piety of many ages. Some of its de- 
votions, tenderness and sublimity, are no where 
exceeded out of the Psalms of the ancient peo- 
ple of God. But its theology they conceived to 
be unfounded in the Scriptures and irreconcila- 
ble to right reason when calmly examined by an 
enlightened and reflecting mind. {ts Articles 
of Faith were adopted in England in the twilight 
of the Reformation, as a mater of state policy, 
and were a compromise between the advancing 
Protestantism of the school of Geneva, and the 
receding dogmas of the Papal ages. ‘Their on- 
ly pretence to authority at the present day, and 
in this country, is their being contained in the 
same binding with some of the most exquisite 
devotions in the English tongue. Not more 
than half of those perhaps who use the devotions 
ever read the aiticles of faith. 

Had the creed and the devotions been kept 
separate, the Prayer Book would have been 
nearly unexceptionable. But the most unscript- 
ural, and in their judgment, objectionable part 
of the creed, was woven into the liturgy, 80 as 





are termed,have no disposition to shieldfhim from 
the charge, for it isa charge which has been re- 
iterated again and again by his followers. But 
both he and they are perfectly aware that ‘Trini- 
tarians deny its truth. We know very well that 
they claim to hold a Trinity of persons in entire 
consistency with a Unity of essence, and it is 
here that the issue is made between us. We 


to implicate those who joined in it in a breach of 
the first commandment. The God who gave 
the first commandment, must be supposed to be 
the same who gave the fourth. In the fourth he 
is identified as *‘Jehovah, who made heaven and 
earth and sea and all that in them js.’’ That 
Being, in the first commandment, enjoins, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.’’ But he 





affirm with equal confidence that the two tenets | 
are utterly and hopelessly incompatible with 
each other—that whether upon philosophical or 
exegetical grounds the one is absolutely destruc- 
tive of the other—in a word, that tripersonalism | 
is, by logical necessity, inevitable tritheism,how- 
ever earnest and sonorous the disclaimers of its 
advocates. But upon this ground we are never | 
et except by the argument ad ignorantia. “We | 
mow that Ged is one person in some sense; we | 
believe that he is in three persons in some other 
sense, but how this can be, is an inscrutable mrs- 
tery which we presume not to fathom.” Now 
this tenet we maintain to be, not a mystery but 
a contradiction, and that the plea of mystery is 
resorted to as a cover to the contradiction. We | 
hesitate not to affirm that any process of reason- | 
ing or interpretation which brings out the result, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three | 








who joins in the Episcopal service, first prays, 
as he ought, to ‘‘God, the Father of heaven. 
Then he prays to another God, **O God the 
Son.’’ Not only is be another God, but he has 
another name and another function, ‘tO God 
the son, Redeemer of the world.’’ God is a 
spirit, but this second God has a body, and is 
addressed as having human attributes, parts and 
passions, and having been subjected to human 
sufferings. ‘‘By thy holy nativity and cir- 
cumcision, by thine agony and bloody sweat.’ 

A God who has been born and circumcised, 
must be another God, essentially as well as nu- 
merically different from the Almighty Creator 
of heaven and earth, who inhabiteth immensity 
and eternity, whom no eye hath seen or can see, 
the blessed and only Potentate, 

Now there is nu such Gud as God the Son, 
there is no such name, there are no such words 


Divine persons, that is, each of them God, and | as ‘*God the Son”’ in the Scriptures. 


yet that God is but one, is a contradiction. If} 
at in a mathematical form it would be; A—1, | 

==1, C—1, yet AX B ><C is not equal to 1 41 

p41 but to 1. Now then we declare this to be a | 
solecism or asophism, we are charged with | 
misrepresentation ,but nothing can be more unfair. 
We do not’ say that Trinitarians avow a belief in 
three Gods, for this would be a misrepresetation; | 
but we say that logically their belief involves | 
this; and the charge of a logical consequence, 
made in good faith, is net properly liable to the 
counter-charge of misrepresentation. Whenever 
Dr. P. or any of Swedenborg’s opponents, will | 
come manfully up to the fundamental principles 
of the system, aud show wherein its psychology 
is unsound, we shali fee! that we have a tangible 
subject Uf controversy; and so also of theology. | 
But so long as the policy is to take the prevail- | 
ing views of orthodoxy for granted, and to hor- 
rify the public mind by exhibiting Swedenborg 
as opposed to them—which he undoubtedly is, | 
and.as we believe, for the best of reasons,the end 
will unquestionably be answered of exciting a 
prodigious prejudice against him, while at the 
same time the absolute truth remains as immov- 
able as the pillars of the earth, and the inward 
peace of its disciples is ‘as a river.” 





REY. DR- FREEMAN. 


{From Rev. Mr. Burnap’s Dedication Sermon at 
Baltimore. } 

On the 12th of October 1816, there appeared | 
in one or more of the Baltimore newspapers the | 
following advertisement. ‘Divine Service will 
be performed by the Rev. Doctor Freeman of | 
Boston to-morrow, at the Hall belonging to Mr. | 
Gibney in South Charles St., to commence at) 
11 o'clock, A, M., and at half past 3 P.M.” 

Accordingly, at the appointed hours, an au- 
dience assembled and services were held. On 
the next Sanday, public worship was again 
celebrated at the same hours and in the same 
place. ‘Those who listened to the exercises of 
those two days, had been accustomed to wor- 
ship in the various churehes in the city, but) 
they now heaid an exposition of the ductrines 
of Christianity, as it seemed to them, more rea- 
sonable, consistent and edifying than ‘any to 
which they had ever given their attention. 

‘lo many, perhaps most of the hearrs, the 
denomination to which the speaker belonged, 
was wholly unknown. Their judgment of 
what he uttered was formed, therefore, either 
without prejadice, or in opposition to the bias 
there always exists against any thing that is 
new. A simultaneous desire sprang up in the 
minds of many who were there, tu procare for 
themselves and their children a stated ministry 
by which such views of Christianity might be | 
inculcated and maintained, 

But who was Doctor Freeman, and why does 
he preach ina hali! Among all the various 
denominations of Christians, is there no pulpit 
in the city to which he may be invited? Not 
one. He had been almost isolated fur more 
than thirty years for conscience sake. For 
more than thirty years, in the way called here- 
sy, he and the people of his charge had wor- 
shipped the God of their Fathers. His person- 


; out. 
| sand of nominal Trinitarians, ever prays in pri- 
| vate tothe Holy Ghost. 


Then a third God is introduced, with still an- 
other name and function, ‘‘O God, the Holy 
Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son.” 
There is no such God as **Gad the Holy Ghost,” 
revealed to us in the Scriptures. There is not 
a single instance of worship addressed to the 
Holy Ghost, from the beginning of the Bible to 
the end. There is no such name or phrase as 
“God the Holy Ghost’’ in the sacred writings. 

The believers in ‘tone God and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Cirist Jesus,”’ 
could not but feel aggrieved that such unseriptur- 
al expressions should have been incuorpoia ed in 
to the furms of public worship. Their devo- 
tions were disturbed, their edification obstrucied, 
and they therefore sought a place where they 
could worship God in the name of Christ, instead 
of worshipping Christ as ‘God the Son.” (Ibid. 





ARE THERE ANY REAL TRINITARIANS. 


1 have often been led to doubt, whether there 
are at the present day, any real Ttinitarians.— 
The test of this is their own private devotions. 
Christians in public will fall in without question 


| with established forms, and apparently acquiesce 


in phraseology with which they are by no means 
satisfied. But in private their real belief comes 
I question whether one person in a theu- 


And he who does not 
pray to the Holy Ghost, is practically not a Trin- 
itarian. ‘The Lord’s prayer, the model of all de- 
votion, passes over the ductrine of the Trinity in 
the profoundest silence. 
‘There are ciergymen not a few, who have in- 
vestigated for themselves till they have found 
that their own views, when defined to their own 
minds, are nearer to the personal unity of God 
than to the old Trinitarian system. But in their 
present position, the less enquiry the more peace, 
because their own minds are not free. ‘The con- 
clusions of their enquiries are forestalled by their 
previous ecclesiastical connexions and engage- 
ments. ‘They have subscribed a creed, or they 
belong to an organization which requires and en- 
forces one, and therefure their lips are ere 
id, 





MORAL STATE OF MAN-—EVILS OF EXAG- 
GERATLNG I?. 

“We believe that man is unable to justify 
himself before God, and by himself to merit sal- 
vation.” We challenge the most rigid Ortho- 
doxy, of whatever aye, to add a word to this 
statement. The incontestible right of the Crea- 
tor to require froia his creatores perfect obedi- 
ence to his laws, undivided love and entire de- 
votement ;—the impossibility of man’s paying 
this debt, which the very gift of life imposes, 
and which is therefore due from every living 
creature—an impossibility which a review of the 
history of homanity stamps as an established 
fact ;—the indignation with which conscience 
repels the idea of having merited, either the 
blessings of God in this world, or his favors in 
another ;—all these sad and important troths 





al history is, that he was agraduate of Harvard 
University of the class of 1777. ; 

He pursued his preparatory theological stud- 
ies principally at Cambridge, and in October 
1782 became Reader at ‘*King’s Chapel,” an 
Episcopal Church in Boston, and in the April 
following was chosen Pastor of the Charch. 
He continued to read the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer till 1785, when a Committee of 
the proprietors was appointed to revise that 
manual of devotion and present it ina form 
more agreeable, as they thought, to the word of 
God. The result of their labor was the pro- 
duction, in substance, of the ‘Chapel Liturgy,” 
« beautiful and almost faultless form of public 
devotions, now used by that ancient society. 
This change, and-as they thought reform, was 
brought abont mainly by the studies and minjs- 
trationg Of their Pastor, who gave @ course of 
Lectures explanatory of the Scriptures in re- 
lation to those doctrines which were left out of 


are expressed in the words, ‘*Man is unable to 
justify himself before God, and of himse!f to 
merit salvation.” If man unaided could justify 
| himself, if he could succeed in repairing the er- 
ters he has co.nmitted, if he could re-clothe him- 
self with the virtues he has neglected, if he 
could conceal his moral deficiencies by casting 
around bim a robe fallen from some glorified 
Elijah whom he had adopted as his instructor— 
then man might hope to merit salvation. Though 
he had been aslothful servant, yet, coming at 
the eleventh hour, he might falfil his task, re- 
in the time he had before lost, repair the evil 
he had before committed, and earn the wages of 
alaithfol workman. God would be his debtor, 
and the blessings of Providence and Grace—a 
peaceful death and a happy immortality—would 
be simply the returns due to the expiation he 
had made, and the labor he had performed. 
Such a supposition as this precludes the neces. 
sity of a Savior altogether. If man can save 





ye been the founder of 


himself, there can be no reason why God should 


offer salvation. If we can dispense with the 
salvation it offers, we can also dispense with 
Christianity entirely. But we cannot believe 
that man can thus merit pardon and Heaven, we 
cannot believe that he can thus instantaneously 
convert his injustice into justice, his sinfulness 
into purity, and deserve eternal happiness, a: the 
moment he surrenders a life which has been one 
unshaken scene of folly and crime. 


There is no occasion, either amid the terrors 
of remorse or the enthusiasm of gratitude, to 
exaggerate the moral state of man. ‘I’o exag- 
gerate it is in fact to weaken our cause. No 
language can enhance the enormity of sin, and 
when we say “I do not merit anything, [ cannot 
merit anything of God,’’ what can I say more? 
The verbiage of fanaticism attempts to exagger- 
ate our sinfulness, but it fails to increase its 
enormity, and the humility which a sense of our 
unworthiness inspires will be the more valuable 
as it is founded upon ealm conviction, rather 
than rapturous emotion. 


The evil of exaggeration is seen in one cir- 
cumstance which here suggests itself to our 1e- 
collection. We have said that all men are un- 
deserving of God’s favor, that no man cao merit 
anything ; from this it has been concluded by 
some, that all men are egually guilty before 
God! Such is the folly to which a blind, un- 
reasoning dogmatism will sometimes lead. 
W hat enlightened conscience can believe that 
the shade of doubt which crossed the mind of 
Moses when he struck Mount Horeb—the pass- 
ing bigotry which prompted St. John to desire 
fire from Heaven to destroy a Samaritan village 
| —the timidity which drew from St. Peter a de- 
| nial of his Master in the hall of Pilate—are to 

be placed in the same rank with the cowardice 
of a Caiphas who delivered up the holy one and 
the just, and the treachery of a Judas who be- 
trayed him! 

Ancient Orthodoxy, instead of avoiding this 
| exaggerated representation of man’s moral con- 
| dition, prided itself upon it, as something im- 
| proving and edifying. This wretched error led 
to the greatest mistakes in the interpretation of 
Some passages of Holy Writ. Overlooking the 
| faci that there are infinite degrees in corruption, 
| and regarding all as equally guilty because all 
| are equally unworthy, every text which speaks 

of crime or condemns it, has, with them, an 
‘equal value, and is applied without modification 
{to all generations, and to all states of society. 
| Sodom and Gomorrah, whose iniquities ‘‘cried 
junto heaven,” is with them a pictare of the 
world as at present constituted. The hyperboles 
of Job’s friends, necessary to bear out their ab- 
surd theory that our misfurtunes are all sent in 
janger and none in love, all chastisements for 
sin and none trials of our fidelity—these exag- 
| gerations are referred to, as correct descriptions 
|of men’s ordinary failings and God’s uniform 
| providence! When David, afier bis conscience 








| 


> | had been roused by the rebuke of Nathan, la- 


ments his atrocious wickedness towards Bath- 

|sheba and Uriah, the terrible remorse of this} 
adulterous murderer is regarded as the ordinary | 
expression of the Christian's repentance! Avnd | 
finally, when the later prophets, and especially 

|Jeremiah, pour forth the thunders of their re- 

buke against the cupidity, the injustice, the li- 

_centiousness, and idvlatry, which overran the 

| Jewish court and capital, even when besieged by 

‘the armies of Nebuchadnezzar—a state of na- 

| tioval depravity which has never been equalled 

| but during the decline of the Roman Empire— 

these indignant remonstrances are teceived as 

| applicable to the manners and habits of a ‘Chris- 

tian people! The certain result of such exag- 
| gerations is to cast a reproach upon the bovk of 

God us unjust in its rebukes, and to encourage 
sinners to console themselves with the thought 
that their faulis cannot deserve such severe cen- 
‘sures, and may perhaps entirely escape reproof. 
[M. A. Coquerel. 





| 
| ORIGINAL SIN. 
| 


| The prevalence of moral evil and the univer- 
| sality of sin, are the very foundations of Chris- 
tianism, for without sin there had been no neces- 
isity for redemptivun. But this statement seems 
| sufficient, w.thoat our adding to it a receptivn of 
ithe ductrine of Original Sin, and the damnation 
lyf infants. As to the doctrine of Original Sin, 
lif by it is meant merely that sin commenced 
| with the commencement of the human race, and 
hung around the very cradle of humanity, this 
‘is not so much a doctrine asa fact, an event, 
|upon which the record in Genesis is found in 
jagreement with a crewd of vague traditions, 
| floating amid the legends of almost every nation. 
| We believe, with St. Paul, **that by the first 
|mao, Adam, sin entered into the werld.’”” We 
|see no greater difficulty attending the mission 
that sin began with the first, than with the tenth 
}0: hundreth generation of the human family : 
the painful inquiry of the servant in the parable 
remains as difficuit of reply inthe one as in the 
‘other case—Lord, didst not thou sow good 
|seed in thy field, whence then hath it dares?’ 
| But if by Original Sin is meant, according to 
|some confessions of faith, that the guilt of this 
first sin is incurred by every man upon his birth 
|—if itis meant that we are culpable because 
| Adain sinned—if we are debaired trom applying 
| to this sin the words of the Prophet, *‘ The svul 
| that sinneth é shall die,”’ and the declaration of 
the Apostle, ‘*God will render unto every man 
‘according to Ais deeds ;’’ then we must express 
lour dissent from such a d.-ctrine, because it at- 
| tributes injustice to God, and insults the nature 
ihe has givento man. JVe do not believe that 
‘man is born guilty, though we believe that all 
j}men become so, and we thank God that our 
jereed does not cvntain an article from which 
\there may logically be deduced the following 
| frightful conclusion, “that a good and just God 
| will sentence to eternal damnation the infant on 
/ the busom of its mother,before this infant knows 
| how to refuse the evil and choose the good.” We 
| believe that condemnation follows, and does not 
| precede, guilt. We believe, with St. Paul, that 
i**it is the law which worketh wrath, that God 
will not act the judge, before he has proclaimed 
himself a legistator, that he will not punish the 
|intraction of a rule antil that rale is known—in 
|a word, *‘that where no Jaw is, there is no 
transgression.’’ Before we can admit that guilt 
ean comimence with life, that God can thunder 
forth a sentence against the infant yet unborn, 
we ask to be shown the law and the transgres- 
sion. We may stop here; we are ashamed to 
| find ourselves, after eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, engaged in combating such de- 
plorable errors as these. Our Divine Master, 
full of justice and benevolence, has said of in- 
fants, “Of such is the kingdum vf Heaven.” 
This is the true picture of infancy. When the 
passions, the conscieace, and the reason of the 
man are developed, not less true is the picture 
drawn by the hand of an Apostle, *All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God. [{M. 
A. Coquerel. 





THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 


[From Rev. Mr. Adam’s Dedication Sermon at El- 
gin, Ill. 


To us ther2 is but one God, the Father; not 
a God sternly exacting the blood of his inneceat 
Son to satisfy the demands of divine law and 
iustice—but one God the Father, and as the 

eavenly Parent of his human offspring, ever 
loving, merciful, and forgiving, yearning over 
his erring and sinful creatures, and sending the 
Son of his Love with a message congenial to his 
nature and character, inviting them to repen- 
tance and reformation, instracting them by pre- 
cept and by example, in life and in death, in the 
way back to holiness and to God, and offering 





them pardon and peace from the deep and ever- 
flowing fountain of his own rich, and free, and 
unpurchased grace. To this one God the 
Father, to this God of Love and Father of Mer- 
cies, we humbly, fervently, and devoutly dedi- 
cate this House, and not this House only, but 
ourselves also, souls, and bodies, and spirits, in 
the gospel of his Son. 

I well know that the popular doctrine of the 
Atonement is dear to the hearts of those who be- 
lieve it, because it appears 1o them the only 
mode provided by Divine wisdom and mercy that 
man may obtain the pardon of sin and reconcilia- 
tion with God ; and that the impugnets of this 
doctrine are viewed with peculiar displeasure 
because they are regarded as uprooting the very 
foundations of a sinuer’s hope. Again I say, we 
judge no man. Let those who can find hope 
and comfort in such a doctrine, enjoy those bles- 
sings. It affords no hope aod no comfoit to us, 
because it appears to us plainly inconsistent with 
all that Revelation teaches of the essential love, 
the perfect justice, and the abounding grace of 
God in the gospel. 

It is inconsistent with his essential love. It 
assumes that God is to be worked upon to for- 
give guilty man. Something is to be done, 
blood is to be shed, an infinite sacrifice is to be 
offered to reconcile Ged to man, to make God 
willing to receive man again into his favor.— 
This is not the God of the New Testament.— 
God is in Christ Jesus reconciling, not Himself 
to the world, but the world to Himself. The 
change is to be produced upon man, not upon 
God. It is man who is to be reconciled to God, 
the ever loving Father, always ready to receive 
the penitent prodigals of our race into his favor 
and mercy. 

The doctrine of vicariods atonement is incon- 
sistent with the perfect justice of Gad. We 
have and can have no notion of what constitutes 
justice in the character and government of God, 


THE GERMAN MIND IN MOTION. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 26, 1848. 


I have never witnessed, since I have heen here, 
such an enquiring, earnest, lively spirit amon 
our German population as at present exists, bo 
with Protestants and Catholics, They are wide 
awake ,"and they want to know, and whoever at- 
tempts to converse with them finds them very 
ready to listen. Our tract distrihgters al) speak 
the words of animation and hope. That remar- 
kable man, Leger Ritty, has all the time his 
heart, his hands, and his mouth full. We see 
him aboot the streets with his Baxter C-a-il, and 
his Lu-ter Bi-bel, and his face shines, like Ste* 
phen’s before the Sanhedrim, as if it had been 
the face ofan angel. ‘The Kingdom of God 
goes easy,” he says, “and Satan’s church must 
tremble.” Silently, unobtrusively, and in the 
very lowest stratum of. society, he is doing a 
wonderful work, which will ere long come to the 
light. He is full of faith and of the Holy Ghost; 
and to the unbeliever who has the least spark of 
religious sensibility, the least aptitude to receive 
religious impressions, no stronger argument for 
the supernatural character of the Christian _reli- 
gion could be presented than just Leger Ritty 
and his religious history. ts 

Nor is Ritty the only instrument of God’s work: 
among the Germans. As the exigencies of the 
work require it, instruments are multiplied. A 
plain German tradesman, without education, ex- 
cept as acommon business man, and without 
connection with any religous organization, felt 
moved in his heart to set up a sort of a Bible class 
lecture among his countrymen; and I understand 
that ere now some 150 or 200 hearers are in at- 
tendance, and that his teachings are decidediy 
evangelical. 

_ The Radical and Rationalistic element is also 
rife among ou: German fellow- citizens. Early 
last winter, Dr. George Fein. a man of rank a- 
mong the Swiss patriots, who had been taken 





except from the perception of justice that we 
have in the constitution of our owo moral nature. 
Now, every perception of justice that God has 
communicated to us teaches us the injustice of 
making the fhocent suffer for the guilty. To 
make or permit the innocent to suffer for, that 
is, instead of, the guilty, 1s justly deemed the 
very acme of injastice under human govern- 
ments, Alas! How can we suppose that we 
are honoring God by ascribing to hisgovernment 
a principle which would disgrace the most abso- 
lute and tyrannical of all human despotisms '— 
How ean we suppose that God by accepting the 
sacrifice of Christ as a fulfilment of the divine 
law and a propitiation for human sin, instead of 
punishing man himself for his own guilt would 
vindicate and establish the etetnal principles of 
his righteous government, siuce he would there- 
by contradict, and subvert, and anvul the clear- 
est and most powerful sentiment of justice, 
which he has himself implanted in the human 
mind? Let God be true, but every man a liar. 


The doctrine of vicarious atonement is incon- 
sistent with the abounding grace of God, taught 
and exhibited in the gospel. Grace is favor, and 
favor is the bestowment of benefit, especially on 
the undeserving, withoat equivalent or hope of 
retarn. We are saved by grace. ‘This is the 
uniform language and doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament. We have no claim opon God. We 
have no title to his forbearance. We have wan- 
tonly broken his Jaws, and their just and natural 
operation would subject us to the penalties at- 
tuched to their violation. Under such cireum- 
stances, Christ has taught us to look to and to 


depend upon the grace and mercy of God for the 


pardon of our sins. He taught his disciples to 
pray, Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass agaivct we. And haw does | 
he teach us to forgive them that trespass against | 
us! When they trespass, and repent, and re- 
tura, he teaches us 10 forgive them freely, not 
seven times, but seventy times seven, Such 
also is the grace of Ged to the penitent and re- 
turning sioner, if we take Christ for our guide | 
and teacher. But such is not the grace of God 
to the sinner, according to the doctrine of vicari- 
ous atonement. A ceording to that doctrine, 
God does not forgive sin without an equivalent 
given and received in the infinite sufferings and 
perfect merits of his Eternal Son. If that doc- 
trine is tine, then is grace no more grace. If | 
the sinn'r has the meritorious sufferings and the 
imputed righteousness of Christ to present to 
God as a title and ground for acceptance and jus- 
tfication, then it is not to the grace of God he 
is indebted for those blessings. It is not indeed 
his own merit on which he depends, but the 
merit of another ; but still it is merit, and merit 
utterly extinguishes and abrogates the idea of 
grace on the part of God. 


WHAT SAY YOU? 
A writer in the Christian Watchman, Buston, 
thus refers to Kentucky: 


“Kentuckians are famous every where for lov- 
ing their native home, tor speaking of it as the 
Kden of the world. And certainly all must ad- 
mit that there is much there, that 1s worthy to 
be loved. It is an interesting event of one’s life 
to travel there in October, when the forests are 
resplendent with autumnal hues, exhibiting as 
they dv in some parts the grace and beauty of 
old English parks. When Kentucky shall be- 
come a free State, intersected by good railroad, 
teeming throughuut with those signs of progress 
aod improvement, and the spirit of enterprise, 
which distinguish the present age, no portion of 
this country will be move inviting to the tourist, 
or do more to gratify the pride uf the American 
heart 

That day is hastening fast. Not only has the 
motning star appeared, but it is becoming lost 
in the radiance which breaks from the rising 
sun of freedom. ‘The friends of emancipation 
are increasing in wisdom, strength, determina- 
tion, and ia numbers. Persons of almost every 
class are joining them, although with various 
degrees of knowledge, boldness and decision. 
A very intelligent Kentuckian, a zealous advo- 
cate of this cause, observed to me that it was 
comparatively easy to win over to his views the 
influence of laymen, of statesmen, jurists, and 
others, but that the clergy seemed tw be most 
impervious of all to the foree of argument on 
this subject, and that those of my own denomi- 
nation furnish no exception to this remark. 
The spirit of my informaut appeared to be mild 
and candid, and | was sorry w be unable to re- 
fute or modify his testimony. Alas! it is too 
trae. ‘The ministers of Christ have hereby 
placed themselves in a false position in the sight 
of mankind; for having become occupied with 
the discussion of the question of slavery theolog- 
ically, and in efforts to peove that it is not nec- 
essarily a sin, intelligent laymen who have been 
looking at that question in the lights of philoso- 
phy and political economy, have gotten far in 
advance of their religious teachers, and where 
human freedom is the theme, humanity soars 
above Christianity.” 


What say our christian friends! 1s this state- 
ment true? Can it be that the laymen of the 
Church are before the teachers of the Church! 
Is it possible that they make “humanity soar 
above Christianity?’ ‘So says 4 Cistinguished 
member of the Baptist Church—oue not given 
to wild vagaries, or extravagance, or madness 
of speech. , 

Ob! that the men of God would rouse them- 
selves, and prove true, in this particular, to the 
teachings of God! Oh! that the Chareh would 
speak as the Presbyterian Church spoke in 1836, 
and, at least demand—anitedly and earnestly de- 
mand—that slaves should know the word of 
God, that it should be put into their hands, and 
they be taught to read it, that their married life 
should be held sacred and binding, and that 





_ of the purest. 


| prisoner by the Austrians some two years ago, 
| and exiled fiom Europe, came here and began 


to lecture on the state of affairs in Europe, and 
especially in Switzerland. Some facts he stated 
respecting the Jesuits, aroused the Wahrheits- 
Freund and its editor made a violent attack upon 
him. He defended himself most triumphantly, 
and put his assailants completely hors du combat. 
He commenced in German a series of lectures 
touching the disastrous influence of the hierachies 
on the governments and people of Europe. The 
lectures showed entire familiarity with lis sub- 
ject, and masterly ability in treating it; and they 
were largely and enthusiastically attended. I 
heard some of them, and they gave me a high 
opinion of the man asa manof power. His 
statements were remarkably clear and accurate, 
and generally very candid; and when he came to 
invective he was scarcely inferior to Daniel O’- 
Connell, and soon raised our quiet German neigh- 
bors to such a pitch of excitement, that they were 
almost as crazy as so many Frenchmen. 

The labors of Dr. Fein have had a decided in- 
fluence on the German public mind of the city. 
Che German political papers of both parties have 
since spoken openly and strongly against the Je- 
suits aod Jesuit education, which they had never 
ventured to do before. There has been excited 
also a spirit of inquiry such as has never before 
existed. A curious instance of the change which 
is gradually going on in the Catholic mind, oc- 
curred here about two weeks since. A certain 
Dr. P. a man of intelligence and consideration, 
and a professed Catholic died. He had for some 
time neglected confession, and on his death bed 
refused extreme unction, and it is bat fair to add 
that his morals are reported to have been none 
He was, therefore, by the priest- 


rood retused porial in the consecrated cemetery. 
His friends, of Whom te wad 1swu,, comaneseatad 


bat in vain. At length, Dr. Fein and some oth- 
ers took the corpse themselves in foveral pomp 


| to the cemetery, and had it buried there on their 
| own responsibility, neither bishop nor priest 


thinking it advisable to interfere or remonstrate. I 
ealled on the Dr. to-day, and found him very 
busy with Mr, Norton's pamphlet on the increase 
of Romanism in the United States. Dr. F. will 
be more widely known, and in his way will give 
valuable aid to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. (Corr. N. Y. Evangelist. 





GERMAN-AMERICAN CATHOLICS. 


For some time past, the Romish chuich has 
taken ro t and grown in America. Whiist ail 
the several Protestant churches are divided by 
disputes perpetually renewed, and generally 
occupy @ hustile position towards each other, 
this stands forth as one man, one organization, 
animated by one sou]; prosecuiing one object 
with unshrinkiug zeal, it advances without tu- 
mult, without, until lately, making a word of 


Jeply to accusations and hostile attacks, but pet- 


severing with iron consistency and gaining new 
dumain from year to year. 

Apart from the French Catholic population 
of Louisiana, lrish and German Catholics forin 
the great mass of the Catholic church. A 
mighty zeal is directed towards gaining over 
the Protestant emigrants from Germany. In all 
the towns and villages, even where there are 
but few Germans, German Catholic churches 
are built and congregations gathered. A gene- 
ral fund, under the management of the higher 
powers, provides funds for these objects to the 
annual amount of from 150,000 tu 200,000 dol- 
lars. ‘This is sent chiefly from the Propaganda 
at Lyons and the Leupold Institutes at Vienna, 
and most of it is devoted to the German mission. 
In New York the German cathedral is one of 
the most splendid German churches, Two mas- 
sive convents for monks and nuns were built 
whilst I was in America; and in Baltimore a 
magnificent church, in Gothic style, built in 
part by a subscription from Louis of Bavaria, 
and richly ornamented in the interior, was open- 
ed and consecrated. The Catholic priests, led 
on by the fanatical priest Rumpel are especially 
active among the German population of New 
York. Here, as elsewhere, they find means to 
proselyte those united in mixed marriages (Pro- 
testants and ‘Catholics intermarried) in great 
numbers either by cajuling or by persecution. 
Once an old man came and bitterly bewailed to 
pastor S. his distress created by the incessant 
efforts of his wife 10 make him pass over 
to the Romish church. When he went to the 
house for the purpose of re-establishing its har- 
mony, if possible, he was treated by the old 
woman with scorn and abuse, and to all his ef- 
forts to teach her, who had formerly been a 
Protestant, better, she replied continually ; ‘* Let 
him prove to me that three hundred are more 
than eighteen hundred, and I will believe him.” 

Besides the great seaports, the great field of 
Catholic activity is in the northwest, from Indi- 
ana to Wisconsin ; here they hope to see the 
Catholic church finally the sole and predominant 
one, and here they labor for the establishment 
of a Catholiz political power. ; 

Among the seven catholic newspapers which 
are edited with considerable ability, one German 
the ‘* Wahrhealsfreund,’’ operates very success- 
fully. It is edited by a convert named Oertel, a 
well edneated disciple of Olshausen and decided- 
ly devoted to his theological teadency; after hav- 
ing remained sometime i Barmen as a candi- 
date (licentiate,) he was sent out as a missiona- 
ry by the Langenberg Association. After hav- 
ing gathered a small congregation in New York, 
he fell into the hands of the Methodists and la- 
bored in their spirit for the promotion of their 
objects. From the unchurebliness of warner 
he threw himself into the opposite extreme 

han's Lutheranism and went with = 
to Missouri. Involved in his disorders (and that 
not merely in things spiritual, but so as to make 
a most grievous misstep in an outward offence) 
like others he was delivered from his delusion 





none should ever force families asunder! 


and became sober. He wished to return to sound 


doctrine and was no doubt sincere, but his for- 
mer friends, both in America and in Germany, 
decidedly and with a coldness that was justifiable, 
declined his advances. He then threw himself 
into the open arms of the Romish camp. The 
robe of the Evangelical minister was torn off in 
a — manner, for theatrical effect, when he 
bad to abjure his protestant’ faith, curse his pa- 
rents and teachers who had trained him therein, 
and then became by baptism a member of the 
Romish church. As editor of the paper just 
mentioned he is now a dangerous instrament in 
the hands of the Romanists, as his previous in- 
tellectual and theological training under protes- 
tant influence qualifies him to place in the worst 
light the weak points and dark side ascribed to 
Protestantism, its divisions, its subjectiveness, 
&c., in which his less informed opponents are 
unprepared to cope with him. 

or some time past the American church is 
fairly upon its guard against the efforts of the 
Romanists. 

Though the divisions of Protestanism in Amer- 
ica favor their movements, the republican spirit 
opposes them, and this will operate among the 
pure against the hierarchy stil] more than it 

as yet done. Its influence is felt, as the com- 
plaints which we have heard from some of them 
prove, even among the Caiholic clergy, many of 
whom feel their situation as mere tools in the 
hands of their superiors, uopleasant, oppressive, 
especially when contrasted with the freer condi- 
tion of other American clergymen. [Hengsten- 
berg in Luth. Obs. 





A HINT TO PREACHERS. 


Dr. Stonehouse is said to have heen one of 
the most correct and elegant preachers in the 
kingdom. When he entered into holy orders he 
took oceasion to profit by his acquaintance with 
Garrick, to procure from him some valuable in- 
struction in elocution. Being once engaged to 
read prayers and to preach at a church in the 
city, he prevailed upon Garrick to go with him. 
After service, the British Roscios asked the 
Doctor what particular business he had to do 
when the daty was overt ‘None,’ said the 
other. ‘I thought you had (said Garrick) on 
seeing you enter the reading desk in such a hur- 
ty.’ ‘Nothing (added he) can be more inde- 
cent than to see a clergyman set about sacred 
business as if he were a tradesman, and go into 
the church as if he wanted to get out of it as 
soon as possible.” He next asked the Doctor, 
‘What books he had on the desk before him?” 
‘Only the Bible and Prayer-book.’? ‘Only the 
Bible and Prayer-book, (replied the player,) why, 
you tossed them backwards, and turned the 
leaves as carelessly, as if they were those of a 
day-book and ledger.’ 
enough to see the force of these observations, 
and ever afier avoided the faults they were de- 
signed to reprove.” 





Loss or ‘‘Tuiroty.’’ The Rev. Mr. ——, 
minister of , had the custom of writing the 
heads of his discourse on small slips of paper, 
which he placed on the Bible before him, 1o be 
used in succession. One day when he was ex- 
plaining the second head, he gota httle warm, 
and came down with such a thump upon the 
Bible with his hand, that the ensuing slip fell 
over the edge of the pulpit, though unperceived 
by himself. On reaching the end of the second 
head, he looked down for the third slip; but, 
alas! it was not to be found. “Thirdly,’’ he 
cried, looking round with great anxiety. After 
a little pause, ‘*Thirdly,” again he exclaimed ; 
but still no thirdly appeared. ‘Thirdly, I say, 
my brethren,’’ pursued the bewildered clergy- 
nan, true eewe crether ~erdeonld he utter. At 
this point, while the congregation were partly 
sympathising with his distress, and partly re- 
joicing at such a decisive instance of the impro- 
priety of using notes in preaching—which had 
always been an unpopular thing in the Scoteh 
clergy—an old woman rose up and thus address- 
ed the preacher: ‘‘If I’m not mistaken, Sir, I 
saw Thirdly flee out at the east window, a quar- 
ter of an hour syne.’’ It is impossible for any 
but a Scotchman to conceive how much this ac- 
count of the loss ‘of Thirdly was relished by 
that part of the congregation which condemned 
the use of notes. [Chambers’ Scottish Book. 





DR- DEWEY ON THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY. 


The New Haven-Herald gives the following 

outline of a Lecture recently delivered before 
the Institute in that city, by Rev. Dr. Dewey, 

of New York. 

Men are made social beings—Social principles 

and social bonds draw them together. There is 
one tie which leads to the results we are looking 
for, and that is constituted in sects which lead to 
social bonds and connections, forming a chain, 

every link of which is placed there by the hand 

above. Sects, marriage, family and}government, 

are all ordained of Heaven, the former may come 
from men, but not the existence. These three 

considerations bring us to the fourth. The old- 

est form of human government is the patriarchal. 

This was in the infancy of the world. When we 

look at that voluntary principle by which men 

act, which so distinguished them from anything 

else, that restless, heaving will, breaking forth in 

uncontrollable violence, in bloodshed and mobs, 

our faith lags in regard to those great principles 

by which the universe is sustained. A mad wor!d! 

the Cynic exclaims, and thinks himself as wise 

as any other. 

Let os see why the human passions do not burst 

forth to make it a mad world, a scene of vivience 

and disorder. It is because God kolds the reins. 

There is an ordination heavenly by which the 

lawless impulses of man’s nature are held in 

check. Social bonds, marriage,famine and hun- 

ger,bind men to labor and industry, while Anger 
sooner or later sinks into the toils which its own 

madness creates. The passions themselves are 
bound.— Wife, friends, and the beseeching ten- 
derness of childhood must be sustained. If we 
break out of them all, we break out into a world 
of misery-—Man may rage like a demon, he 
does rage like a demon, but the power of mis- 
ery comes sooner or later to subdue and restrain 

him—not in death—bnt in the laws of life. 

It is as impossible the elements of social life 
and of government should sink into anarchy, as 
that the nations should sink, like the angels in 
Milton’s fable, into some dark chaos below. 
The frame work of human government is estab- 

lished, having power within itself to sustain it— 
rising on eternal and unchangeable principles. 
‘The innate knowledge of a God, the eternal priu- 
ciples of Truth and Justice—nothing can shake 
them,—every man who steps upon the theatre of 
life feels and reveres them. And is it not extra- 
ordinary that the amazing and overwhelming 
tide of change and anarchy through which the 
world has passed, has not destroyed and vblite- 
rated them! Long founded dynasties, and the 
kingdoms of power and wealth, find their graves, 
but these eternal principles rise over their dust 
like pyramids to guide the world. 

Are we ready to give »P the world? No. 
The eternal! principles shine like stars in the fir- 
Mmamenut, more distinct and visible, and blood 
and crime, though they seem to uni'e to whelm 
nature in darkness and destruction, raise them 
up. Persecution purifies thee wueg meEye 
ciples like gold in afurnace. Virtue 
but is yet battling for these principles. 1 erse- 

. crush truth, but 
eution has not and never can and banded 
has peopled the ages with edie OF ie 
sorenwer and eruel tyranay;—“ 
against ries Oppel h of examples of op- 

Se world © jot abe eike of 150,000 civil- 
ized and christian people at Scio, who were 





The Doctor was wise _ 


crushed from existence by the ruthless hand of 
the Turk. ‘Take an instance nearer home—on 
our own American shores—the conquest of Cor- 
tez and Pizarro—(I understand, says the lectar- 
er, what I say,)}—it has been said that theirs 
was a uest of christianity, and an introduc- 
tion of the christian teligion; but they cared 2 
thousand times more for plunder, than they did 
for Christ; they sailed over a sea of three thou- 
sand miles to gorge themselves in innocent 
blood. Oh! it was a robber act. Why, we are 
ers to ask, did not some bolt from heaven 
whelm their hosts to destruction? And those 

bloody robbers, after they had glutted their 

passions in blood and secured more gold than 

they could carry, put an innocent victim ona 

bed of red hot iron to get confessions of more 

treasure. Heaven! we ate ready to exclaim, 

where is thy justce? . 

tis not that Cortez died in a dungeon, and 
Pizarro by violence, caused by his own unholy 
course, that he vindicated their deeds—their 
bloody records are floating down throvgh the 
ages of time like rotten carcasses. Persecation 
has had its day, and so has martyrdom, and the 
vindication of truth and justice lies in every hu- 
man bosom. The strength of oppression but 
arrays itself against the growing might of hu- 
man indignation. And like a pall of darkness 
is the history that settles over the grave of Cor- 
tez. Montezuma refused to receive Christianity 
from his bloody hands. He honored him for 
that. We see France, that mighty theatre of 
revolutions, demons and bloodshed, with only 
one bright spot upon its histery—Lafayette— 
gradually settling back to the foundations of or- 
der and improvement. 

It has been said that to endure martyrdom was 
the greatest of human suffering ; but he could 
think of nothing so much to be desired, as after 
having lived a life of virtue, to endure one short 
hour of pain in the passage to eternal happiness 
and reward. If the human heart had failed un- 
der these cruel persecutions, then had we 
left in darkness and despondency for all that the 
world’s history could have spread before us. 

fle then passed to view the history and pro- 
gress of the human race in virtue and happiness 
—the principal point of which are these. Every 
great step which the world has taken, has tend- 
ed to advance its progress -in happiness. Every 
new era of civilization has presented these im- 
portant facts, that succeeding nations have taken 
what has come down to them from former ages, 
improved it and thrown it into the future. The 
first step in civilization was in Egypt; from 
Egypt it passed to Greece—from Greece to 
Rome—from Nome to Western Europe, and 
thence to America, In the soft bosom of the 
East was the birth-place of mankind ; there was 
the first form of government institated—the ‘pa- 
triarchal-—which, though absolute, was mild 
and parental in its teachings and punishments, 
This was in the world’s infancy: and do you 
not see in the submissive traits that distinguish- 
i ed it—the ready submission to authority and the 

contentment—a resemblance to childhood? The 
world at that age had few wants and few cares, 
and consequently few callsto exertion. Men 
itook all their ideas of greatness from physical 
}nature ; they gratified their ambition by building 





. | vast pyramids--erecting splendid mavsoleums; and 
¢even the strength of their armies was measured 


| by numbers alone. 
But Asia soon ceased to be the great theatre 
lin the eyes of men, and the great drama of the 
$ world’s progress passed to Gréece. It took 
j frown Asia all it had to give, in civilization, art 
and literature, and refined and idealized them, 
and brought them into another existence and 
- beauty. In Greece was the first great and crea- 
tive energy of the world. In Greece was origi- 
; nated all that aetion and inspiring life in litera- 
‘ture which is felt at the present day. Her svil 
was comparatively sterile, and hard the hand 
that Cullivated it; ber » e_athletic, and 
her philosophers and poets recited their produc- 
tons at the gates in the open air. ut the 
whole Grecian literature, when compared with 
vor o-vn, was simple—their style was simple be- 
cause their thoughts were so. The world was 
yet in its infancy, and they had not that call nor 
the material for complicated thought which ex- 
ists atthis day. If all our bad literature was 
swept away, leaving only the good, there would 
be nothing in Grecian literature to compare with 
ourown. There was nothing in the Grecian 
drama that would compare with Shakspeare— 
nothing in theit poetry that would compare with 
modern poets, and nothing in their philosophy 
and science like the achievements of Germany 
and other countries at the present day. Of reli- 
gion they had a vague knowledge anda few my- 
thologies, as unintelligib'e as their ideas of God. 

The next great step was planted in Rome.— 
Had she any mission in the world's progress ; 
it might well be asked if that overshadowing 
power exerted an influence in the world’s desti- 
niest Yes—the Roman advance apon the Gre- 
cian, was like the Grecian upon the barbarians. 
Rome was educated by Grecian literature and 
Grecian Philosophy, which it received in the 
height of its advancement. Rome went far be- 
yond her in her code of Jaws—which even now 
govern nearly one half of the civilized world.— 
Perhaps,she may be said to have fulfilled her 
mission as law giver to the world. 

We call the descent of the border of Northern 
barbarians into Rome an incursion. He believ- 
ed i: was the intention of divine Providence, that 
they went there to be schooled. Like a foul 
stream over a richly cultivated country, or the 
fall of a mighty mountain they swept down and 
destroyed that mighty city. 

Inthe next place, Grecian wisdom and art 
found in Rome, if not an improver, a diffuser, 
and that which was confined to the narrow lim- 
its of Greece was now spread over the world.— 
Rome was the great centre of the word of an- 
cient lore and wisdom. She bore to the world 
what was bettgr -than all, Christianity, and as 
much as has been said about the darkness of 
Rome he believed that it had amazingly advanced 
the mass of humanity. The laws were no longer 
made as for children, but for men. The truth is, 
Christianity had begun to impress itself upon the 
mind of the world. Belief was true and firm, 
and though mingled strongly with superstition, 
it sustained man in his rights. The faith of 
Christianity had a special mission for the poor 
and the weak: It was not so easy now to tram- 
ple men in the dust. Every man who heard 
the Gospel felt he was not longer wade for oth- 
ers, but that he had a destiny of his own to fulfil. 

This brings us to the middle age of the 
world, which went on like a wild and reckless 
youth between childhood and manhood, fil 
with hot haste, and goaded by passion and like 
pressed by remorse, ever rising and sinking x 
the turbulent waves of a troubled lower a 
was conducting the world towards 1t ce gee 4 . 
in which we now live. Many relics ‘ane ™ i 
of ‘the world's childhood still exist—especia’'y 
: i But we live in an 
in our thoughts and habits. veded it. T 

; hat ever preceede It. he 
age like no other + hood; it has solemn 
world is now in its manhooe, © ~~ “ 

- d definite objects ; men have 
serious purposes an : tit 
settled their minds on certain great. principles 
hich they are determined to maintain, and the 
x: ies nent among these are popular libeity 
most promine 0 
and universal happiness. The lecture and lyce-_ 
um are taking the place of the exciting show, 
and a thousand theatres could not now ‘supply 
the intellectual recreation which they afford. 

He believed on, “8 was advancing ; a better 
state is coming in France—that bloody theatre 
of revolutions, anarchy and demouiac passions. 
There has never been in the world any thing 
like the religious thoughtfulness which is now 
pervading the hearts of men, both in America © 
and in Earope. The age of literature and ar- 
and science is advancing too. He could rot 
agree with the idea that this is an age of mere 
machinery, of railroads and stear and 
modern inventions, They were 
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‘of ‘the human-mind ; and be could ‘tot believe 
‘that the seriows and extrgordimary excitement 
in the mind of this age is . The 
right of government—the progtess of freedom— 
of right against suffering and opptession— when 
were these things so much ia the mind of the 
world as now! ‘When‘did poetry and litera- 
ture and art ever ‘contribute so much to their 
promotion ‘aod advancement as now. Even 
children's books'are Mere giave than they ever 
have deen before, and many now begin where 
others less advarveed have stopped. 

And next, of the position of Countries :—The 

progress of the world has ever been East to 
West, and we find the theatre of the world’s 
manhood ia Western Europe and America. In 
their geographical positions they are alike. In 
movaiains like those of Scotland and Switzer- 
jand have been chosen the fastnesses of freedom; 
rich and broad plains like those of Germany 
for vast empires of splendor and power. But it 
requires couatries having the commercial ad- 
vantages of Europe and America to sustain 
freedum and arts and scienées, and take the 
Jead in the progress of nations. We have the 
materials that the world wants—that mighty 
revolutionizing power of steam. Aod it is in 
this way that the nations of the earth shall 
fe: | the progress which the world has made— 
they will be repaid for the blowd which they 
have spilt—the sufferings they have endured. 
Ii is just as certain that Railroads and Steamboats 
will penetrate the gloom of Africa, as that the 
light of the sun shall first dawn in the East. 
in view of what we have here seen, he must 
confess he had hope for the world. 

The discussion of the rights of man—of liber- 
ty and freedom both in Europe and America— 
there has never been anything like it before. 
We can find nothing like it in the poetry, the 
‘drama, or the literature of ancient times. All 
these, in the days of Greece and Rome, were 
about the nation, always splendid, brilliant and 
visible. 

If one will despond in an age when the mind 
has fixed itself upon the principles of troth, let 
me tell him he mistakes the great seg a by 
which the world is governed. In the French 
Hevolution, in a secluded house in Paris, sata 
man solitary, amid ecenes of carnage and blood, 
writing a buok. At the age of sixteen, his in- 
tellectual powers had astonished all. He gave 
his hand to the revolution, but fell a victim to 
suspicion and violence, because he did not keep 
pace ,with the wild madness of his party. 
He advised milder measures, and was denounced 
as an outlaw for his wisdom. His book was 
“The Certain Progress of man to Freedom and 
Happiness.” He’ was an infidel; but if he had 
such hope, Infidel as he was, in such an age of 
darkness, how much more hope is there for the 
Christian at the present day'—and when the 
past is filled with promises throughout, shall not 
the future be full of hope? Yes! they are prom- 
ises written in gloom, and sorrow, and suffer- 
ing; they are written, too,.in blood, upon the 
stake, the rack, and the inquisition; and shall 
they not be fulfilled? 
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UNITY AMID DIVERSITY- 

Amid the great variety of the works and ways 
of God, there is a law of unity which it is pleas- 
ant to discern and trace. The attentive observer 
may perceive resemblance and essential oneness 
where superficial persons see only differences.— 
Une creative idea may be diseerned through all 
the animal tribes, while the view of an ordinarv 
observer extends only so far as to distinguish 
man from beast, beast from bird, and bird from 
fish or from insect. There is one type of human- 
ity amid all the distinctions of races of men, all 
the varieties of form, complexion, and intellect. 
There is a bond which connects all the scien>es 
together, although the laborers in them seem to 
be working so far apart, and to have so little in 
common. Ali nature is one body with many 
members. 

The variety that exists in the realm of nature 
with essentia) unity, mey it nor alsv caist In the 
kingdom of grace? If in the mineral, the vege- 
table, the animal kingdom, why not in the spir- 
itual and heavenly! If in the physica! Creation, 
why not in the New? 

In the Christian Church which is ‘‘the New 
Creation” from God, we may expect to find the 


principle which is seen in the natural Creation— | 


unity amid diversity. 

In the first place, there is a unity in all objec- 
tive trath, though there be not in that which is 
subjective. ‘That is, there is a unity in truth as 
it is in God and nature, although there is not in 
man who apprehends and receives it. The truth 
28 it is in reality is not affected by men’s manifold 
and diverse perceptions of it. Their views and 
theories are as the broken imagesof the stars 
seen in the waters ruffled by the evening breeze 
—the lights running into one another or disap- 
pearing—but in the firmament above they are the 
same bright orbs that have been shining since 
the world began. It isthe same sun and plan- 
etary system, the same heavens, though the an- 
tients regarded the earth as the centre around 
which the sun and planets revolved, and the sky 
a solid dome, while to moderns the sun is the 
centre, and above and around are the blue an fath- 
omable depths of infinite space, in which revolve 
other sysiems resembling ours. There is one 
universe amid the innumerable worlds, and one 
power, diffused tnrough them, binds them to- 
gether and moves them in harmony. 


So also there is one spiritual body--the Church. 
There is a unity in the Church, although it pre- 
sents so divided an aspect tohuman view. The 
great divisions of the Church, the Roman Cath- 
olie, the Greek, the Protestant—and these last 
subdivided so numerously as to show a capacity 
of diyision almost equal to the infinite divisibility 
of matter,—one may compare to some manifold 
edifice, in which the same material is used, but 
with diverse, and in some parts rather uncouth 
and whimsical orders of architecture, if we view 
the building near, but on the whole grand and 
harmonious, if viewed from a distance. The 
Church is one, as it is the body of which Jesus 
Christ is the head, and all 1eal believers are 
members of the body. 11 is one as Christ is the 
vine, and believers are the branches. The nu- 
merous members of the human body, and their 
different forms and uses, destroy not the unity of 
the body. If the eye say to the hand, or the 
head to the feet, I have vo need of you, it is still 
one body. {f one denomination of Christians says 
to another, 1 have no need of you; the services 
of the other are not thereby dispensed with. If 
one desires to cut off another,it is suicidal policy 
indeed, Sut thank God it cannot falfil its in- 
tentions. No living member can be severed from 
that body whose head is Christ. No living 
branch ean be separated from the true vine which 
is Christ. It can only be separated when it 
shall have become fruitless and dead. In the 
midst of whatever anathemas and excision, or 
want of sympathy and fellowship, among _pro- 
fessing Christians, the true church is one in the 
eye of Him who sent hie Son to establish it. 
There 1s ‘tone bedy and one spirit ;” the one 
“spirit of Christ”—the spirit of holiness and love 
through Christ, the Head—informing and quick- 
ening the minds and hearts of Christians. There 
is ‘tone hope’’ to which they are called—'‘the 


at whose feet all Christians sit, and learn of him. 
‘One faith’’—the same now that it was in the 
beginning—that ‘‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God,” although there have been so many dif- 
ferent explanations of what the Christ is, and 
what the Son of God; although some have re- 
garded him as God supreme, and others still as 
a super-angelic being, and others still as only 
man. ‘Ona baptism,” into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
however some maintain one mode and some an- 
other; however sume apply it, and othere re- 
fuse to apply it, te mfants. “One God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all,” though some conceive of the 
one God, as Father, Son and Holy Spirit exist- 
ing in three persons, or three manifestations, 
and others receive the One God as the Father 
only, according to the direct assertion of the 
apostle, To us there is One Gop, rue Farner, 
and One Loro, Jesus Curist. 

This diversity of Christian belief is owing to 
the varying and imperfect mediums through 
which the truth is refracted iato men’s miads— 
like the oar which, as soon as it is dipped into 
the water, immediately appears bent out of its 
right line ; or hke the rays of light which fall 
upon the eye as they are refracted obliquely 
through the atmosphere. Truth shines io prim- 
itive purity and brightness, but it reaches men's 
minds through the medium of passion, and pre}- 
udice, and ignorance. [tis one and the same 
like the globe, of whose earface those of the 
widest scope of vision, and -from the highest 
summit, cannot see a hemisphere, and much that 





isseen is dim and indistinct. Jt is hke a vast 
mountain, all of whose sides none in a life-time 
can wholly survey, and they who look at it in 
different angles, and on opposite sides, see differ- 
ent objects, and appearances of things which on 
closer view seem to have been mistaken, and 
yet it is the same one great object that towers up 
in the midst of them all, and is admired by all. 

But though there may have been such a di- 
versity of religious sentiment in the Church, that 
one is at first apt to suppose there is not now, 
and never has been, any thing like unity of be- 
lief and spirit, there has nevertheless been, and 
is now, more unity than seems. Truth, as 
Christians have apprehended and received it, is 
more one than has been supposed. This point 
we shall endeavor to establish in a future num- 
ber. 





Faire 1x tae Gop or tHe Scriprures.— 
Professor Bash, in his 3d letter to a Trinitarian, 
has the following :—‘*The one undivided and 
absolute Jehovah touk upon him our nature and 
accomplished redemption on our behalf. This 
we affirm to be, upon the authority of Revela- 
tion, not only true in itself, but the great and 
paramount truth of the Christian system, with- 








out the real recognition of*which there is no 
genuine faith in the God of the Scriptures.” 
Now we think we know well what we per- 
ceive, and what we do not perceive; and we 
do not hesitate to say, that we recognize no 
such truth as that above presented. Of course, 
judged by the Professor's test, we have ‘‘no 
genuine faith in the God of the Scriptures”; 
and what may be said of us, may be afficmed of 
the very many with whom we are one in the 
faith that rejects a Tri-unity, whether of per- 
sons or manifestations, as Father, Son, and 


| Holy Ghost.” Now we do not deny the Profes- 


sor's right of declaring what he thinks is gecu- 
ine faith. But if he spoke advisedly, (and we 
have supposed that he uses words with full con- 
sideration of what their weight is,) it indicates 


an exclusiveness which we did not suppose was 
his. 

He adds, in respect to the above. deciaration, 
**Tiis I hope to show still more distinctly in the 
sequel.” We hold ourselves in readiness to 





examine what he shall jay before us. 





It is 
| sometimes a pleasure to be able to agree with a 
| Roman Catholic theologian, and to acknowledge 


Bisuop Hucues on tHe Trinity. 


the perfect soundness and justice cf his views. 
Bishop Hoghes affords us this pleasure in the 


Roman Charch. 


ed Trinity.” And he adds forther that “with- 
out it [i. e. without the fact of the Pope’s su- 
premacy,] an Arius would have triamphed over 
an Athanasius. 

It happens, however, that as we do not find 
the Pope’s supremacy in the Scriptures, so nei- 


Church History, we more and more clearly see 
that not argument, but temporal power put 


Athanasius. 





Tue Ministry at Laree. At the meeting 
of the Fraternity of Churches, held at the Bed- 
ford St. Vestry on Thursday evening of last 
week, Rev. Mr. Waterston read hi¢ Annual 


the operations of tie Ministry at Large. It 
was succinct, comprehensive and satisfactory ; 


the Ministers at Large was omitted, as they 
will be given either in part or in whole to the 
Public. The evening was passed in discus- 
sion of subjects pertaining to the work in which 


ministers they could sustain in the field—a 
number limited only by the means they could 
co:nmand. 

On the Sunday evening following, Rev. Dr. 
Gannett preached a Sermon at his Church, on 
the same subject, from Isaiah lvi; 8, “The 
Lord God which gathereth the outcasts of Isra- 
el saith, yet wi!l I gather others to him, beside 
those that are gathered unto him.” The ser- 
vices were introduced with reading the Report 
which had been presented on Thursday even- 
ing. A large audience were present to hear 
Dr. Gannett’s very eloquent and impressive 
Sermon. 





DiscOURSE ON THE Sources and Reme- 
pics oF Crime 1n Lance Cities. At the re- 
quest of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society in 
Charlestown, Rev. Mr. Waterston repeated, in 
the City Hall on Wednesday evening last, 
the substance of the Discourse which he had 
also delivered in Boston, and of which we have 
before spoken. 

Among the evils, on which he forcibly and 
feelingly dwelt, were those connected with in- 
temperance. He arged on the City government, 
in the plainest though most courteous manner, 
the duty of refusing to license. His Honor. 
the Mayor, G. W. Warren Esq., who presided 
on the occasion, introdueed the exercises with 
appiopriate remarks, and Rev. Mr. Budington 
offered prayer. Z 





hope of salvation.” “Qne Lord,” the one Master , 


8th Letter of his Series on the Claims of the | institution of negro slavery has been indeed, and 
He observes that ‘‘the su-/is,a reproach tous among the nations which 
premacy of the Pope is as much -an article of | nothing can wipe away, but the absolute and en- 
Christ's Revelation as the doctrine of the Bless- | tire renouncement of the iniquity. 


ther can we the Trinity; and as a student of 


down Arius, and gave currency to the views of colonial slaves free from that moment. This 


Report as Secretary, and gave a summary of 


the usual abstract of the several Reports of 


the Fraternity are engaged; the number of 


’ For the Register. 


OUR.COUNTRY AN EXAMPLE TO ‘HE 
WORLD- 


Our country bears a most peculiar relation to 
the world at large. Jn most references made to 
this republic iu foreign journals, it is not spoken 
of as the United States but as America ;—and 
we are called the American people : that 1s, the 
title of the whole Western Continent is applied 
to our Republic, ‘This is a remarkable and very 
significant fact. For nearly all- the empires 
of Christendom on the other hemisphere, own 
aud govern portions of the American Continent 
and Islands. England, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Holland and Russia, each have territory 
here on this side of the ocean. Half of the 
whole continent is divided among numerous gov- 
ernments at home or abroad. Yet as if all these 
divisions of the American Continent were forgot- 
ten—the title of gmerica is applied to us,—in- 
stead of the more exact title of the United 
States. The name of the whole country is giv- 
en to the best part of it, and this republic helds 
a relation to the rest of the world which makes 
its example in all things, its character, its pro- 
gress and destiny, of more influence among the 
nations than those of any other country. 

The whole world is now implicated in a com- 
mon fate. Whatever occurs in one nation, in- 
terests and concerns al! others. Avnd this is the 
era of revolutions. More revolutions have oc- 
curred throughout the world during the last 
eighty years, than in all the previous centuries 
of the Christian era, and the example of this 
country has done more than any single cause to 
excite them. The inflaence of a revolution in 
one country is felt everywhere. In a very few 
years the magnetic wires will interlace each con- 
tinent like the web of a spider, and then skirt- 
ing the northern coasts, will cross the narrow 
straits between the continents, and unite them 
together. Each chief city will then become as 
i: were, the centre of the world, and where those 
wires meet, people of different realms may stand 
and know what is passing over the whole round 
globe. Amazing is the fact, and yet so undis- 
tinguished is it from an hundred other marvels 
of science, thut we cease to feel the amazement. 
While science has thus brought distant places 
so near, and made each city the centre of infor- 
mation for the whole earth, mora] causes have 
been working as great a change in our moral re- 
lations. By just the same propertien as our in- 
formation comes to us eatlier and from a farther 
distance, by just the same proportion has our in- 
terest in what 1s occurring over the globe, and 
our mutual concern in it increased. ‘The electric 
throb which thus responds from one point to a 
long distance from it, has its counterpart in that 
curiosity and sympathy which nations now feel 
for each other. We are indeed growing to real- 
ize the sublime Christian idea—of one large 
brotherhood in the human family, and the rising 
or falling fortunes of a nation affect us as does a 
critical eveut in the life of a member of our own 
household. 

The example, which we asa nation offer to 
the world, becomes a matter of sapreme impor- 
tance to all other nations. Ever since our ori- 
gin have we been watched and remarked upon 
as no other people ever were. 


The world has been looking on to see how 
the last experiment in government, in religion, 
in social life, and a large freedom will result. 
Not an unblemished example have we set to the 
world. There have been faults and risks which 


foreign despots have been ready to m-e-fy 1900 
foilucos or ime experiment. We have experienc- 


ed inconveniences from being already so large a 





and thus the shame of repudiating honest debts | 
which a train of misfortunes brought upon a| 
ismall portion of the country, has been most un- | 
| justly visited upon other parts of the country and | 
upon the whole of it. Yet considering that here | 
all the profound problems of religion, govern-| 
|ment and social life have been thrown open for 
| the free treatment of the whole people, and con- 
| sideriny the risks of party strife, those who have 
lobserved vs from a distance cannot but allow 
| that thus far we have borne the trial well. The 











May we not 
now hope that the efforts of those who pray and 
|demand that slavery shall be abolished will be 
largely advanced by the fact that the only other 
Christian nation which tolerated it has now 
swept it away in,the first days of the Revolution 
of which we haye just heard. It was in imita- 
tion of the example set by us, that the French 
nation has resolved to become a republic, and it 
began its career as such by pronouncing all its 
will be to us a lesson or a rebuke, as we choose 
to regard it. 


Such has been for two centuries the growing 
influence of this continent among the nations of 
this earth, And now humanity when it feels 
its woes and its burdens in the cld world, looks 
wishfully to us across the ocean, and asks for 
our help, or emulates our example. In a recent 
popular insurrection against royal tyranny in It- 
aly, we read that the people were excited by a 
translation into their language from one of our 
little schoo! geographies, of the incident so fa- 
miliar to us—of the throwing of the tea into our 
Harbor. Slowly indeed, but effectually, has 
our example worked abroad. The other conti- 
nent has but just begun its career in the work of 
revolution. They will be yearly events there 
henceforward. The people are inclined to invert 
the saying of one of theit-ewn poets, ‘* Whatev- 
er is is right,’’ and to read it thus—'* Whatever 
is is wrong.” 

What then shall that example henceforward 
be? This question suspends the hopes of the 
world, | see not how any of our citizens can 
realize the profound importance of the question, 
and not feel with it a throb of intense and virtu- 
ous desire that our testimony in profession and 
in deed may be on the side of all that is* just and 
pure. If this land should become crowded with 
a debased and corrupt population, where shall 
humanity look for another refuge? The globe 
will then have been exhausted, and the memory 
of iniquity and of hopeless trial will have stained 
the soil of both continents. ‘The choice will 
then lay between the crumbling dungeons and 
palaces of the eastern, or the polluted scenes of 
the western world. 








U> A young man in Vermont, about prepar- 
ing for Meadville, would be very thankful for 
the aid of a Greek and English Lexicon, and a 
Greek Testament. If any one can spare either 
of these theological helps, he can send it to the 
office of the Unitarian Association; and, no 


nation, composed of so many different elements; 








matter how old, it will be gratefully received. 


= @ For the Register. 
ORDINATION AT MANCHESTER. 


Ordination of Mr. Arthur B. Fuller, as Pastor 
of the First Unitarian Churzh in Manchester, N. 
H., March 29, 1848. 

The services on this occasion seem to us of a 
character sufficiently remarkable, and the situa- 
tion of this church sufficiently interesting, to ca)l 
for 4 more extended notice than they have yet 
received, 

The sermon by Rev. Mr. Huntington boldly 

brought forward the tenets of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, so little known in that commonity. He 
showed, in the first place, that otal depravity 
left a being with no foundation of good to build 
upon, unless he was by the election of divine 
grace snatched like a brand from the burning. 
It was clear such a being could not take the first 
step towards his own salvation ; for in the dark- 
ness of his total depravity God had given him no 
light to direct the way, no first particle of good 
with which to commence reformation, no good 
impulse making him desire reformation. le 
then considered the doctrine of election, which 
by the creed of Calvin rescues only a few mor- 
tals. Upon what principle is that election 
made? All men being totally depraved, none 
have any peculiar claims upon divine mercy ; 
the election then is made at caprice and without 
regard to merit, God then places a large class 
of beings into the world totally depraved, not 
elected, and inevitably destined to eternal mise- 
ry. But this is a common method of argument, 
though we think not dwelt upon enough. Mr. 
Huntington then proceeded to take a view of 
Unitarianism we have not often heard advancec. 
Unitarians believe in the perfect purity and in- 
nocence of infants; what dves this mean? It 
is clear, on the one hand, that they are innocent, 
because having done nothing, having thought 
nothing, they cannot have sinned; for if sin does 
not consist in bad thoughts or deeds, it has no 
moral quality whatever. *On the other hand, 
their constitution is not that of beings incapable 
of sin, nor of saints who by long warfare in the 
world have become proof against temptation. 
The Preacher thought they had in them germs 
of good and germs of evil, which as they unfold- 
ed drew in different and opposite direcypns, the 
one toward God, the other toward sin. We 
agree with this intetpretation of infant innocence 
and purity except in one particular. We think 
that all the germs of the infant soul tend toward 
good and good objects ; and if they lead to sin, 
it is because they are not rightly directed. Made 
for an especial good end, their functions are 
abused, and this is sin. 

Mr. Huntington's style is exceedingly good. 
He is sustained and equal, fixes the attention, 
and ofien by a rise hardly perceptible, soars to 
beautiful and eloquent flights. One illustration 
he gave of the state of birth is particularly ex- 
pressive. We are located at our birth, said he, 
as it were, upon the side of a mountain; upward 
the heavenly heights and exhilarating atmo- 
sphere awaken our aspirations: but weary with 
the difficult though inspiring ascent, we are apt 
to permit the weight of earth-born desires to 
draw us downward.— We should be glad to see 
this sermon printed to be disseminated as a Uni- 
tarian tract, 

The charge by Rev. Mr. Muzzey was full of 
tender and wise admonition. The address to 
the Society by Rev, Mr. Waterston was marked 
by the energy of style and force of illustration 
characteristic of that clergyman. He enforced 
what he said by apt referencece tw mechanical 
works, and thus gave it a pleasant local adapta- 
tion. The hymns which were original, deserve 
praise for their simple and fervent style. All 
the other exercises were inteiesting, and of the 
first order of excellence. 

On the whole we were well satisfied with the 
performances. Manchester is the growth of a 
day. It haga varied population, and is continu- 
ally increasing. We hope that Mr. Fuller,who 
in more distant places has advocated a form of 
Christianity little known and less appreciated, 
will establish upon this frontier a strong-hold of 
the faith. May his health be spared ; may his 
people, by the re-action of a ready zeal sustain 
hi.n in this position distant from exchanges, dis- 
tant from sympathy; aud may many souls be the 
seals of his ministry ! PF 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Playmate, No. 8. From Crosby & Nichols. 
There are better engravings in this number 

than usual, and the reading matter is both en- 

tertaining and profitable. 

The Congregational Singing Book. By Asa Fitz, Au- 
thor of Parlor Harp, &c. From Phillips and Sam- 
son. 

A work well adapted to the object for which 
it was compiled. It has old tunes which we 
hope will go dowm to the end of time ; tunes 
which are valuable not only for the associations 
connected with them, but for the melody that 
inheres in them. It contains also, what we are 
very glad to see, some of the old fugues; 
though we miss Greenwich, the most thrilling of 
them all. Why do we not hear these fugues 
occasionally in the choirs of our churches which 
pay so much to get good singing! We venture 
to say that a skilful organist can find nothing by 
which to produce a happier effect upon a con- 
gregation ; nothing to bring out the power of 
his instrument more gloriouely, than these same 
old fugues. When are they sung, and the 
highest gratifieation not expressed even by per- 
sons of the most cultivated taste ! 

The New England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, and Antiquarian Journal, Published Quarterly 
under the patrouagé ofthe N. E. His. and Genealo- 
gical Soc. Boston: Sam’! G. Drake, Publisher. 
No. 2, of vol. 2, for April, has made its punc- 

tual appearance. Jt contains a hundred and ten 

pages of valuable antiquarian lore. 


Congregational Singing Book. For use in Churches, 
Sunday Schools, and Families. Ngw York: C. 8. 
Francis & Co. 


In the form and style in which the book is got 
up, it has the advantage of the one we have al- 
teady noticed; but it has fewer tunes and none 
of the fugues. 


Blackwood for March. Foun T. Wiley, Jr. 

The articles in this number of Blackwood, we 
recommend as a sovereign specific for relief of 
drowsiness, or low spirits. “Christopher North,” 
whose fame as a sportsman is only exceeded by 
his reputation as a writer, certainly uses some of 
“Dupont’s best,” and keeps his gun in the clean- 
est trim; though we cannot approve always his 
particular pursuit of game, or the shots that he 
makes. His attack on Mr. Cobden is very 
sharp, though we think the shot will penetrate 
no farther than through the skin. But this is 
worse sometimes than to be killed outright. 

“Romanism in Rome,” is also a most lively 
article. A perfect view of Romanism one can- 
not get without looking at it in Rome. If any 
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of our readers have friends of 2 Roman-tie turn 
of mind who are attracted to the services and 
the communion of the Catholic Church through 
an ideal of beauty which they seem to see in 
that church,—we think they will find the arti- 
cle in this number of Blackwood of aome effica- 
cy in correcting such an ideal. 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review. April 1848. Boston: 
Published by B. H. Greene. 

Mr. Brownson’s “ Admonitions to Protestants,” 
are deserving of a better fate than we presume 
awaits them from those to whom they are di- 
rected. He addresses himself indiscriminately 
to Protestants of every sect, as resting on “the 
hypothes:s that Christianity is a natural devel- 
opment.”’ Of course our Orthodox friends will 
demur at this. But Mr. B’s admonitions are as 
pertinent to them, as theirown to Unitarians; 
which is saying just as much for one as for the 
other, and more for charity than for the intrin- 
sic value of either. 


Story without an End. From the German of Carove, by 
Sarah Austin. With a Preface and Key to the Em- 
blems, by A. Bronson Alcott. Boston: J. H. Fran- 
cis. . P 


The design of this little book, says the Ameri- 
can editor, is ‘‘to quicken the hearts of the young, 
by displaying to their view, in the signi- 
ficant imagery of nature, an emblem of their 
Spiritual Life.’’ “It is a revival in a new form, 
of the beautiful fable of Psyche.” 


Stories for Sunday Afternoons, from the Creation to 
the Advent of the Messiah. By Susan Fanny Comp- 
ton. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 


The “‘stories” contained in this little book are 
of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Noah, Ab- 
traham and Lot, Sodom, Hagar and Ishmael, 
Abraham and Isaac, Israel and Rebecca, &c., 
down to the Maccabees. We think it a very 
valuable little book. It will be interesting to the 
young, and will prepare them to read to more ad- 
vantage the fuller narratives ir the Bible. One 
very gvod use of it will be, fur parents to read a 
story aloud to their children who have not yet 
learned to read; or, having read the story first, 
to repeat it in substance, without the book, to 
their little listeners. Parents who have not the 
gift of interesting children with stories, will fiod 
this a great help, and we hope each family will 
get a copy. 


The Silent Pastor; or Consolations for the Sick.— 

Published by Munroe & Co. 

We had time barely to mention, in a previ- 
vious No. of the Register, that such a work had 
made its appearance from the hands of Rev. Mr. 
Ware of Cambridgeport, its editor. The basis 
of the work is a little volume bearing the same 
title, by Kev: Dr. Sadler of Englaud. Mr. 
Wate has added to it several articles by Ameri- 
can authors, also about half of the hymos, and 
more than half of the prayers. ile has doubled 
its value, as well as its size. We cannot ex- 
press our own views cf its value better than to 
adopt the following from the accomplished edi- 
tor of the Christian (Baptist) Review: ** ‘The 
Silent Pastor,’ is a delightful little book. It 
is designed to be a comfort and solace in the 
sick room. The thoughts are pure and appro- 
priate, the tone serious, the style chaste, and 
the whole-manner attractive. Much of the Po- 
etry is truly beautiful.”’ 


The Sketches; Three Tales, I., Welter Lorimer; IT., 
The Emblems of Life. UlL., The Lost Inheritance. 


persons who have attained to habits of sidan 





New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This is an English work reprinted in this | 











ture, and enlargement@f. 
also of moral and 


F mental cul- 
bof hall we not say 
tion, and who have common educa- 
tion, will find no difficulty in» mastering these 
volumes. The young i the young wo- 
man, who shall make Profs Nichol their teacher 
for a season, throughshis*published books, and 


shall appreciate him, willyemiperience a sensa- 
tion like that of ste new creation; 


will partake of a devout with which 
they would unwillingly if they could ; 
will adore their heaven! the more for 
what they see of his Iq Wisdom and Pow- 
er; will feel, the more, thé impressiveness and 
fitness of the precept, to glorify God in their 
bodies and in their spirits, which are his. 

The Church—as it was, as‘it is, as itought to be, A 
Wiscourse delivered at t 
built by the Charch of 
March 15, 1848. B 


tor of the Church. 
Greene. 


We made a few on this Discourse, 
soon after we beard it delivered. We then said 
that of three classes me c ed in it—the Or- 
thodox, the Unitarian, afd The Spiritualist— 
the latter would probably be the 
satisfied with the preacher's efi 


Disciples, Wednesday, 
freeman rke, Pas- 
Benj. H. 


would feel such dissatisfaction, a: 

has shown. We can account forthe very un- 
gracious manner in which that paper has no- 
ticed the Sermon only on the principle that the 
writer ofthe notice must have felt stung in the cor- 
science, though not pricked in the heart, by Mr. 


in conscientiousness and in truthfulness. And 
indeed common fame attributes the notice to one 
notoriously deficient in the qualities above men- 
tioned. We ventute to say that nothing wou!d 
appear in greater contrast than the opinion 
which the paper above mentioned has expressed, 
and that which the New Englander might give. 
We commend the Sermon to our readers, and 
hope to return to it when we have more time to 
bestow on it than jast now. One thing we can- 
not forbear to say, however, that in yearnings 
after a deeper and broader unity of Christians— 
the anity prayed for by our Lord Jesus Christ— 
Mr. Clarke carries all our sympathies along 
with him ; and we believe and know that not a 
few Orthodox men and women, however they 
might dissent from some of his opinions, would, 
on reading his Sermon, fee] a fellowship with 
him in their holiest regards, and an assurance in 


vital Christian truth be not in this Sermon, and 
the Christian spirit not expressed in it, then 
Christ has risen in vain. 


The New Englander. Vol. VI. 
lander are on the following subjects : 
ish System of Postage; Upham’s Life of Mad- 
ame Guyon; Putney Perfectionism ; Religious 
Toleration ; The Relation of Education to the 
Well Being of States, with a Pastscript ; Robert 
Murray M’Cheyne ; ‘The Substitution of Secta- 
rian fer Publie Schools, with a Supplement ; 
Rev. Mr. Bellows on the Moral Government of 
God ; Ireland—her sofferings and their remedy ; 
England and the United States; Peace, and 
what next; Literary Notices. 


our opinion, overthrows some of the positions as- 
sumed in his late sermon at Brookline. We 
doubt whether Mr. B. would attempt to rally for 





country. At the commencement of the volume, 
is a series of six sketches, views of actual scenes, 
|to which are adapted the three different tales, as | 
mentioned on the title page. The writers ens 
the Authors of ‘‘Amy Herbert,’’ ‘‘The Old} 
Man’s Home,’’ and ‘“‘Hawkstone.” The de-| 
sign is novel and the execution felicitous. We 
do not assent entirely to the Church feeling as 
developed in the book, or to the views of bap- 
tismal regeneration; nor do we think the gross- 
er notivns of the spirit world, even though they 
come fioin the lips of a young child, in good 
taste or of good influence. But there is much 
that is pure, sweet and touching in the bot; | 
much especially in the story of the “Lost lu-| 
heritance,’’ that accords with Wordsworth's 
beautiful line, 





*‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy;”— 


much that enforces and endears the discipline of 
sorrow; and all is presented in a style of compo- 
sition which makes the work one of high litera- 
ry character. It may be obtained at Crosby & 
Nichols’. 


The Stellar Universe; Views of its Arrangements, 
Motions, and Evolutions, By J. P. Nichol, LL D., 
Professor of Astronomy in the Universe of Glasgow. 
At the request of Prof. Nichol, Munroe & 
Company have imported an edition of the Stellar 
Universe from London, in sheets ; and by hav- 
ing the work bound in this country they are 
able to sell it at the very reasonable price of one 
dollar and a quarter per copy. Prof. Nichol 
says in his Preface, that he “shall feel satisfied 
if the volume now issued be the means of en- 
abling the splendors of the material creagion, as 
an emblem especially of the power and benefi- 
cence of thei: Creator, to become more familiar 
mediately with those younger Intelligences, to 
whom, in the fresh morning of their life, the 
Universe is beginning to unfold its glory—eve- 
rywhete gem-clad, as with stars.”’ 


Thoughts on some Important Points relating to the Sys- 

tem of the World. By J. P. Nichol, LL D., Prof. 
&c., Author of the Architecture of the Heavens, Con- 
templations of the Solar System, etc., etc. Firat 
American Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Boston 
and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1848—large 
12mo, pp 261. : 


Prof. Nichol has reason to congratulate him- 
self that the first American edition of his work 
has made its appearance under the auspices of 
his present publishers, who would be sure to 
bring it out in a style not surpassed by anybody 
else in the country. 

The work is divided into two parts—Part I., 
embracing views of the Telescope ; the State 
of Existing Knowledge regarding the Sidereal 
Arrangements to which we more especially be- 
long ; our Cognate Galaxies; the Speculations 
on what has heen called the Nebulous Fluid, 
with their overthrow ; and also the recent ex- 
tension of our ideas concerning the Variety of 
the Stellar Creation ; the Vitality of the Sideri- 
al Universe, considered as a Scheme of Galax- 
ies, and the relation of these great forms to 
Time and to the Infinite :—Part I1., comprising 
the Instability of the Earth, and the Epochs of 
Evolution through which it has passed; the 
Nature of Material Evolutions as manifested by 
the Phenomena of Life; the Uses of Specu- 
lative Cosmology ; also three valuable Notes. 
The Volume is illustrated by 14 Plates from the 
English edition. 

Tn this and the other volumes of Prof. Nich- 
ol’s works now accessible to American readers, 








their defence ; we are very sure that he would 
acknowledge the strength and ability, as well as 
the Christian courtesy and high mindedness and 
generosity of hisopponegt. The article on **Re- 
ligious Toleration,” is a noble one, in which the 
writer stands on the high places where alone, 
as we believe, the Church will find true peace, 
and shine with the glory of the Lord risen upon 
her. We quote a few sentences at the close :— 
‘*We do not despair of the fyture. There are 
hopeful indications, at least, of a growing dissat- 
isfaction among good men with the presert di- 
vided state. Many failures may lie between us 
and the future Church Catholic of the Good.— 
We may all leave our bones in the wilderness, 
Yet we are persuaded there is coming a day of 
completer unity to the Christian Church, a day 
of long deferred beauty and prevalence, when 
Christians shall no longer be ruled by their di- 
versities, but builded together in Christ on the 
broad identity of evangelical goodness. It will, 
perhaps, then be found that this denominational 
era, this sect-age, was not without its uses as a 
period of tuition and trial, preparing the way, it 
may be, in more ways than we see, for the bet- 
ter things that shall come after.”” 

We know of no instrumentality which is do- 
ing more to bring these better things to pass, 
than the New Englander. Its own Theology is 
orthodox indeed, orthodox at the centre, though 
not in all its outside surface. This it may not 
compromise, and we do not wish it to compro- 
mise. But holding the “unity” on the broad 
identity of evangelical goodness, it yet leaves 
room for ‘‘diversities” of conceptions of the form 
of truth—and with this liberty the Church may 
be manifold and yet one. 

We have read also the article on Education, 
and Sectarian Schools, which has a special in- 
terest at the present moment, and which we are 
giad to see maintains true liberal principles 
against the exclusive and mad measures suggest- 
ed and received with favor in some portions of 
the orthodox Church. On one point perhaps we 
differ, and perhaps we do not, from the writer 
of the article on Sectarian Schools. He advo- 
cates ‘‘avoiding religious instruction altogether, 
provided it can be practiced without detriment to 
religious interests ; and that it can,’’ says he, 
‘experience abundantly teaches.” If by relig- 
ious instruction he means inculeating the fear of 
God, which is the beginning of wisdom; if he 
would dispense with saying, ‘‘Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth,’’ and with 
teaching the young to do justly and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God ; if he would have 
the teacher silent on the great precepts of love 
to God and love to man, we Cannot agree with 
him, but think he errs greatly. If, however, he 
means what is usually called doctrinal instruction 
—doctrines as drawn out in creeds—then we do 
not differ. The reviewer also disapproves ‘‘the 
practice of reading the Bible in classes, or in the 
whole school as one class.” Asa mere reading 
exercise, we should assent to him. Bat we 
have the deepest practical conviction of the pro- 
priety and usefulness of reading the Scriptures 
as an opening devotional exercise, either by the 
whole school, or, if the school is large, by por- 
tions of the school in daily succession. 


The Daguerreotype, Vol. 2, No. 5. 


We have received this No. from Wiley, and 
the Table of Contents presents an inviting en- 
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Clarke's observation that Orthodoxy is deficient 


their deepest convictions, that if a portion of 
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__ The Number staits.with an article on Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, which, both from the subject, 


and also from the writer, Mr, Gillfllan, is of 
Special interest and value* 
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FAIR IN AID OF THE Pp i’) 
ASSOCIAT| : ER's. FRIEND 

_ The members of the Prisoner’, p,: 

ciation propose-holding Pic oan “a 

Ist, and continuing three days. The wt 4 

are to be appropriated to the furtherance of the 

anes of this Association, among which are 





To call theattention ‘of the 1 i 
é to this sub- 
ject, = consequently excite hein interest there- 
in. This can be done by distributing informa- 
—_ in regard to it, by lectures and the circula- 

sd bvok and Papers. Among the latter is 
. e Frisoner’s Friend,’ published by Charles 

pear. It is the only paper in this country de- 
voted to this reform. It has thus far yielded its 

roprietors no income. The Mesers, C. & J. 

- Spear have identified themselves with tho 
Cause as its originators, and constant and stead- 
fast friends, and the Association would like oc- 
easionally to extend to them a helping hand, by 
partly meeting their office expenses, by paying 
contributors.to the paper, aiding them in visit- 
ing and relieving Prisoners in any other way 
that the exigences of the case may demand ; but 
pledging themselves for no amount, orto aid 
im any particular way excepting such as at the 
time be judged most judicious and so expressed 
by a vote of the Assodiation. 
They also want funds, which they promise 
to use economically and carefully, 19 enable 
them occasionally to give freed prisoners a suit 
of clothes, or a few days board, antil employ- 
ment can be procured for them. 
This Association propose as one branch of 
their labors, an interest in the females discharg- 
ed from the House of Correction. They are of 
all ages, from early childhood to old age.— 
When their term of sentence expires, they go, 
or are enticed back to the scenes of former temp- 
tation, aud in a short time the doors of the pris- 
on again close upon them, hardened, reckless 
and abandoned. We would be ready at the 
door of the House of Correction to meet them, 
to assure them that they have true friends, and 
that we have ready for them a respectable 
home. Many, we are sure, would most thank- 
fully put themselves under our guidance. and if 
only a few, or one even can be saved, who will 
say that we have labored in vain. 
Toaccomplish much we want not only pe- 
cuniary aid, but interest and counsel. We hope 
to have members of the Association from all 
parts of the State. No subscription or assess- 
ment is asked, but only such voluntary offer- 
ings as each feels disposed to give. If those to 
whom this plan commends itself will assist us in 
accomplishing this object, we shall doubtless 
ucceed. 


Any description of articles will be acceptable, 
and will be graetfully received by the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, before or on the 29th of 
Apnil. Gifts of flowers and refreshments will 
be very acceptable May morning. 

Signed by Mrs. Sam’. May, Mas. B. H. 
Greene. and 25 others. 
[The places of reception are at 88 Atkinson 
st.,4 High st., 38 Cornhill, and 38 India st.— 
Want of room has compelled us to abridge the 
Circular, but we have given the substance. } 





U> Proressor Wines. The first of this 
gentleman's Lectures on “the Hebrew Polity 
and Laws,’ will have been given (Thursday eve., 
atthe Masonic Temple,) when our paper of 
this week shall be published. We regret 
that we were unable to announce them last 
week. We have seen them noticed in the very 
highest terms by the leading papers where 
Prof. Wines has already delivered them. The 
course embraces four, to be delivered on suc- 
cessive Thursday evenings. - 











icp Rev..G. W. Weeks, formerly an esteem- 
ed Methodist minister, is now entering upon his 
duties as pastor of the Unitarian Society in 
Pomfret, Vt. 





I> Mr. James Means of this city has been 
invited to succeed the late Rev. Dr. Codman, as 
minister of the Second Congregational Society 
in Dorchester. 





QG> Rev. Mr. Motte, of Boston, has received 
an unanimous invitation to settle over the Unita- 
rian Society in Brattleboro’, Vt. 











GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Latest rrom Evrops. The arrival of the 
Steamer Washington at New York on Friday last, 
and of the Hibernia on Sunday evening, enables us 
to know still more of the events that are transpiring 
in Europe. The following summary from the Eu- 
ropean Times, we take from the Traveller, and our 
readers may be interested to look at things through 
English eyes. 
‘The political hurricane which has swept away 
monarchy in France, has extended to Germany ; 
and in Austria, after a despotism of forty years, 
Prince Metternich Has been compelled to take 
flight, the Viennese having taken up arms and over- 
thrown his government. ‘The States Assembly of 
Lower Austria were to meet on the 18th inst. , to 
frame an address to the Emperor Ferdinand, pray- 
ing for the abolition of the censorship of the press 
and other refor ns. On the 11th and 12th meetings 
of the stadents took place, and some excitement 
prevailed. -On the 13th the students and the peo- 
ple assembled in great numbers, and proceeded to 
the States palace to ‘prefer their demands. 
A tamult followed, and the palace was forc- 
ed by the populace... Prince Metternich imme- 
diately took flight, and «collision, in which many 
lives were lost, ensued between the people and the 
soldiery. A proclamation was issued in the after- 
noon, announcing the resignation of Prince Metier- 
nich, and the whole city was illaminated in the 
evening. On the 14th the students and the bur- 
gesses began to arm,and the vaciliation of the court, 
which knew not how to concede the reforms de- 
manded, and yet was in a position to refuse, ren- 
dered, for some time, the authority of the Emperor 
highly precarious. In fact, the Austrian monarchy 
is virtually dissolved. ‘The dismissal of Metternich, 
and the overthrow of his despotic system, snaps 
asander the pry which a together avin, Gale 
neous States of ary, 1a, vepipestt 
licia, Styria, Tyrol, Lombardy, and Sclavonia ; = 
it remains to be seen what future limits will 7S - 
ed to the authority of Austria Proper. The. “ 
pendence of Bohemia and Hungary is inevitable. 
Already the people, in delirium ‘of joy, are taking 
steps to secure their freedom. A proclamation, is- 
sued by the Emperor — 
the liberty of the aga : 
tional guard, 
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Germany, for the formation of a general Zollverein, 
in which the same measures, weights, and the 
same commercial rights, shall bind together the 
reat Germanic Confederation, ‘The press is now 
free, but the independence of Germany is to be 
guarded by a strict military system as heretofore. 


In Hanover, on the 17th inst. a vast multitude 
assembled before the palace. In about an hour the 
Crown Councillors prevailed upon the King (late 
Duke of Cumberland, son of George the Third) to 
accede to the demands of the peaple.— The censor- 
ship of the press was abolished ; the sittings of the 
States again declared public; and a ral amnes- 
ty was granted. No disorder took place. 

In Saxony, the censorship of the press is abol- 
ished ; trial by jary, religious freedom, and other 
salutary reforms, are assured. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick has been compelled to follow the example of 
the King of Saxony. 


In Bavaria, the King is alleged to have come to 
the determination to abdicate immediately after the 
opening of the Chamber, and to take up his resi- 
dence in Sicily. In Baden, an insurrection of the 
peasantry in the mountainous parts Is fearfully on 
the increase. At Constance a republic has been 
proclaimed. 

France. The National Guards of Paris have 
started a journal of their own entitled L’ Ordre, 
Journal des Gardes Nationales. 

It is said that there are now 540,000 persons out 
of employment in and aboat Paris; a number daily 
increasing. ‘ 

Many houses or hotels in the fashionable quarters 
have become literally devoid of occupants. 

Advices from Havre of the 13th say that the 
mob have again menaced the flax-mills unless the 
English were dismissed. The like has occurred at 
Lisieux and Malaunay, where the proprietors have 
suffered personal violence on account of their Eng- 
lish workmen. There are 2500 English workmen 
employed in the Normandy factories. 

M. Odillon Barrot has addressed the President 
promising the co-operation of:himaelf and friends to 
the Government if they will do their best to prevent 
the political revolation from being a social one; and 
that the expression of the national sovereignty at 
the ensuing primary election be sincere—devoid 
of deceit and lies. 

Citizen Bergeron, who was tried in the begin- 
ningof the apiting’s reign for an attempt against 
the life of his Majesty has been appointed Commis- 
ary-General in the departments of the Aisne and 
Somme. 

The Archbishop of Lyons had written to the 
Minister of Public instruction and Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs to protest against the violation of the grand 
principal of association, committed by the Commis- 
ury of the Government, in decreeing the sup- 
pression of religious communities not authorized by 
law. . 

The fact is, and there is no denying or conceal- 
ing it, Paris is in possession of the clubs, who rale 
not only it but the ostensible Government. The 
nations! guards, only a week ago, are now impo- 
tent whether for good or evil. In case of an out- 
break the national guards, who were so useful in re- 
establishing order on the two days after the abdica- 
tion of Louis Philippe, could no longer be depend- 

ed apon. Paris would be jn the {possession of the 
mob, and that mob is under the direction of lead- 
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dominions, and the judicial and political aushori- 
ties of the kingdom have received orders to pur- 
sue the said Countess where ever she may be 
found, to arrest and carry her to the nearest for- 
tress, there to be placed in the hands of the law. 

There was a seridus distarbance at Munich on 
the 16th. All the police office windows were 
broken—its rooms were invaded, and its regis- 
ters flung into the streets. ‘The troops put an 
end to the disturbance. , 

The news of the proclamation of the French 
Republic created great excitement in Steckholm. 
The students assembled and had a grand torch- 
light procession, erying vive la libertie. The 
police very wisely abstained from all interference, 
and the students, after parading the city, quietly 
dispersed. 

ing Leopold has given his Ministers full 
leave to make any proposition they may think 
advantageous for Belgium. 

In Belgium the chief event has been the sus- 
pension of cash payments by the two great banks, 
the bank of Belgium, and the Societie Generale. 

Some disturbances have taken place on the 
Luxembourg frontier. 

The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier are 
living in studied retirement at Brussels. 

It is announced that Dutch Luxembourg has 
established a republic. The town of Luxembourg 
has not, however, shared in the movement, fiom 
being at the mercy of the fortress. 

The Hanoverian Gazette comains a decree, 
signed by the Minister of the In‘ertor, abolishing 
the censorship of the press, but at the same time 
providing for the punishment by law of those 
who shall publish political libels against the es- 
tablished order of things. 

The King of Sardinia has published a general 
amnesty for political offences. Serious disturb- 
ances have occurred at Sardinia. At Chamber- 
ry, on the 14th, cries fer a republic were utiered 
but the military restored tranquility. The King 
of Sardinia had consented to the convocate of a 
constituent national assembly, 

Italy. As soon asthe news of the French 
Revolution and the subsequent proclamation of 
the Repablic was known at Rome, an immense 
crowd of people proceeded with banners and 
cheers for the Constitution and the French Re- 
public, to the Quirinai, where a deputation was 
chosen to present an address to the Pope. 

The Journals of Rome publish the following 
reply of the Pope to an address of the Manici- 
pality, calling for Constitutional Institutions and 
guarantees: 

“The events which follow precipitately and in 
rapid succession, sufficiently justify the demand 
which you Senor Senators addressed to me in 
the name of the Magistrates and Council at Is- 
mell, it is known that I am unceasingly engaged 
In giving to the Government that form which 
you, gentlemen, demand, and which nations 1e- 
quire. 

Nevertheless, 1 flatter myself that in a few 
days, the work being completed, | shall be able 
to announce the new form of Government,which 
will obtain general satisfaction, and more partic- 
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ers, composed of the worst and the most unscrupa- 
lous of demagogues. 

A recent statistical work on France states that 
the bulk of the property of Louis Philippe was in 
forests, and, as Duke of Orleans, his income thence 
was at least £300,000 a year. The crown estates | 
he possessed as King were also principally in woods | 
yielding him £250,000 more. 

The private domain of the ex-King is not to be | 
sold, but to be sequestrated for the use of the state | 
and its revenues applied. 

The ational offers a suggestion that the private 
property of Louis Philippe should be pledged to the 
public creditor. 

The Prefect of Police has issued a notification to | 
all foreign artisans, who had arrived in Paris since | 
the revolution, that they could not participate in the | 
public works; and warned all those intending to 
come to Paris in expecfation of @mployment, that 
they woald be expelled from the city. 

A very violent scene took place some nights sinze 
in the council of the Provisional Government. In| 
the course of their deliberations a proposition was | 
made by M. Ledru Rollin. which, not being approv- | 
ed of by his colleagues, was rejected. Upon this} 
M. Ledru Rollin threatened that if his proposition | 
were not agreed to, he would call in the people ae- | 
sembled in the coart, and force the Government to 
accede toit. M. Garnier Pages "upon this imme- | 
diately rose, and drawing a pistol from his pocket, 
declared that if M. Ledra Rollin attempted to put | 
his threat into execution, he would shoot him 
through the head. ‘The affair went no farther. 

The Carlists mean to make a desperate push to | 
carry the elections. No money or arts will be spar- | 
ed. Their cry is now that France, with universal | 
suffrage, would be a Republic, whether the head | 
were elective or hereditary ! | 

Persons of all parties are offering themselves as | 
candidates for seats in the impending National As- | 
sembly. A large number are partisans of the Bour 
bon and Orleans governments. 


Denwmarx. Letters from Riel of the 13th 
March state that a courier has brought very impor- 
tant news from Copenhagen : the press is entirely 
free, and popular meetings are authorized. 


Russia. 
the following ukase to the Minister of War: 

In the West of Europe events have transpired 
which manifest the sinful design of subverting legal 
authorities. The alliances of friendship and the 
treaties by which Russia is connected to the neigh- | 
boring powers, impose upon us that sacred daty to 
take timely measares for placing a portion of our | 
troops upon a war footing, that in case circumstan- 
ces should demand it, a firm front may be opposed | 
to the direfal spread of anarchy. 

In pursuance of this we command :— ; 

1. Immediately to organize reserves belonging to | 
the divisions specified in the index. 

2. To this end immediately to call into active ser- 
vice those privates who are bound to form the re- 
serve corps, but who are on furlough for a given or 
for an indefinite period, in the government to be 
hereafter named. 

3. This assembling of troops shall take place im- 
mediately after this ukase shall have been published 
in the circles, and sball terminate without fail on 
the Ist (18th) of April next. 

[The five remaining articles of this ukase only 
relate to the equipment of troops, place of rendez- 
vous, and other regulations as to the general disci- 
pline, &c.} (Signed) ‘*NICHOLAS.”’ 


His Majesty the Emperor has issued | 





We take the following from asummary in the 
Atlas. 

Bavaria. The French Government has re- 
ceived a telegraphic despatch announcing that 
the King of Bavaria had abdicated. No dates 
or other particulars are given—the telegraph be- 
ing interrupted by the weather. 

M. Collu, formerly the unpaid Attache to the 
Embassy in London, is charged for the present 
with the superintendance of the affairs of the Em- 
bassy, but is not accredited as Minister at the 
English Court. 

Ireland. The meeting which excited so much 
interest, came off on the 20th ult., at-the North 
Wall. Dublin, without any outbreak. “Mr. Rich- 
ard O’Gormon, sen., took the chair, and address- 
es to the French Republic were agreed upon ex- 
pressing strong sympathy for the success of the 
new government. Mr. O’Donahwe moved an ad- 
dress to the Queen praying for a repeal of the 
Union. 

The Government have arrested W. S. 9'Bri- 
en, and Messrs. Meagher and Mitchell for sedi- 
tion. 

Poland. Proclamation of a Republic in Cra- 
cow, on the 18th. The inhabitants of Cracow 
proclaimed a Republic. 15,000 insurgents are 
under arms, On the previous day the Governor 
was compelled by the people to release 400 pol- 
itical prisoners implicated in the recent insurrec- 
tion, 


Austria. M. de Rothschild has subscribed 


ularly that of the Senate and Council, who are 
more minutely acquainted with the ci:cumstan- 
ces and the position of the country. 

May God bless these, my desires and labors;- 
and if conducive to the welfare of Religion, I 
shall stay at the post of the crucifix, to offer up 
thanks for all the events Providence has allowed 
to take place; whilst I, not so much as Prince, 
but as head of the Umversal Church, shall be 
content if they contribute to the glory of God. 





Fiicut or a Portion or THe PopuLation oF 
Paris. The following from the National, edited 
by Marrast, a member of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and Mayor of Paris, we presume in- 
tends only the foreign residents in that city, of 
which there have been very large numbers. It 
may be fear, or it may be other motives, which 
induce their flight. 

‘*What then has taken place for some days 
that we hear sudden journeys, precipitate de- 
partures spoken of on all sides! The move- 
ment which induces a portion of the papulation 
to quit Paris almost resembles a flight. And 
why fly! What danger menaces ust What 
perils have we to apprehend! Why affect fear? 
Why simulate alarm! What terrifying symp- 
tom has appeared in the horizon to inspire this 
sad idea of emigration?’’, 

**It is at this moment,’’ says the Editor, *‘that 
the roads are covered with fugitives. But where 
are they going? On what soil do they expect 
to meet with greater liberty and greater securi- 
ty?” 
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Tue Possessions anp Cotonies or GREAT 
Brirain. Rev. Edward Bickersteth, in a lectare 
before the Islington Protestant Institute, has the fol- 
lowing statistics :— 


In Europe, besides the British and Channel Isles, 
we have Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta, and the Joni- | 
an Islands. In Africa, we have Sierra Leone, Cape | 
Coast, the Ascension, St. Helena, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Maaritins, the Sechelies, and Aden; in 
Asia, the vast continent of Hindostan, with mighty 
annexed possessions. We have also Penang, Ma- | 
lacea, and Singapore, and Borneo. In Australia 
and New Zealand, new empires are rising up under 


slavery in the French Colonies, and produced @ 


Mr. Ashmun of Massachusetts, the House ad- 
journed. 

Tue Concressionan Reso.urion or SymM- 
PATHY, finally passed the U. 8. Senute, as follows : 
That, in the name and behalf of the American peo- 
ple, the congratulations of Congress are hereby ten- 
dered to the people of France, upon the success of 
their recent efforts to consolidate the principles of 
liberty in a republican form of Government. 

Yeas, 32; Nays, none. 

The Resolution in the House passed by vote of 
174 yeas, to 2 nays. 

The President is to transmit the Resolution to 
our American Minister at Paris. 


In rue Mass. Senate, on Tuesday, April 
4th Mr. Denney, from the Committe on Charita- 
ble Institutions, upon the report of the Trustees 
of the State Reform School, stating that some 
unknown philanthropist, who had already given 
$10,000 to the institution, proposed to give 
$ 10,000 more, if the state would add a like sum 
for the benefit of the institution, made a report 
accompanied by a resolve in aid of the State Re- 
form School, which were ordered to be printed. 


Hon Horace Mann has been chosen Repre- 
sentative of District No 8, to fill the place of the 
late John Quincey Adains, by the following vote: 


For Mr. Mann 4254 
‘“* Mr. Whitaker 1839 
Scattering 1065 
Majority 1350 


Seven Missionarnres Massacrep. It is stated 
in a recent letter from Alexandria, that information 
had been received that seven Roman Catholic mie- 
sionaries (among whom was Mgr. Cazolani, a bish- 
op,) who passed through that city three or four 
months ago, had been massacred on the fiontiers of 
Abyssinia. 


Tae Deap Sea Exrepitrion. The United 
States Ship Supply, arrived at Port Mahon on the 
6th of January from Gibraltar, and would sail about 
the Ist of February for the East. Commander 
Lynch had been very seriously sick of the small 
pox, but was recovering. His son and one of the 
sailors had also been attacked with the same die- 
ease and had recovered. There were no other 
cases on board and none apprehended. The ship 
had been thoroughly cleansed and fumigated. 


The whole of h at Cape Town ac- 
cordjng to a Directory just published there, is 3,150. 
Number of inhabitants, 28,765. Value of landed 
Property, £1,905,087. 











D> The Rev. Orvitte Dewey, D. D., of 
New York, isto deliver the Annual Address 
before the American Peace Society, at its anni- 
versary in this city next month. 


I Mr. S. F. Clarke, late»of the Divinity 
School at Cambridge has received and accepted 
an invitation to become the Pastor of the First 
Congregational Society in Athol. His ordina- 
tion will take place on Wednesday, the 19th of 
April, at 2 o’clock P.M. Sermon by Rev. L. 
W. Leonard of Dublin, N. H. 








*,* In Mr. Brinley’s advertisement of the “Syrup of 
Sarsaparilla,”’ in this day’s paper, testimony is given 
to it by Das. Wessrer, Gay and SmitH as the best 
Preparation of Sarsaparilla yet known,” and as worthy 
a Diploma from the Massachusetts Charitable Associa- 
tion. This will be a sufficient assurance to the public, 


that it is no quackery, but a useful and salutary medi- 
cine. 


CORBETT’S SARSAPARILLA. 
READ THE FOLLOWING CERTIFICATES: 


{\ Messrs. Edward Brinley & Co—Gentlemen: 
With a bottle of “Corbett’s Compound Extract of Sar- 
saparilla”’ I received a copy of the Formula for prepar- 
ing it. For testing the Syrup, the fact of the existence 
in it of the active substances named was ascertained, 
— the general good qualities of the Preparation infer- 


The Formula exhibits the union of some of the best 
of our native medicinal Roots and Plants, with sub- 
stances of the HIGHEST repute as remedial agents, and 
does NOT contain any metallic compound. For the 
eures in which the medicinal qualities of Sarsaparilla 
are souglit, this Preparation should have a_ preference, 
in consequence of the care and skill in compounding it. 


great deal of warm feeling. The debate was 
protracted till a late hour, when, on motion of 


In Sighton, 9h iust, by Rev Mr Whitney, Mr Eli- 
Brewer to Miss Hannah E. Clark. 

In South Natick, April 9, by Rev Mr Gannett, Mr 
Edwin Ordway to Miss Costillia D. Lacoste. — 

In Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening 5th inst, by 
Rev Mr Farley, Mr George Washington Baxter to Miss 
Caroline Mary, only daughter of James Nesmith, Esq., 
all of Brooklyn. 

In Lowell, April Ist, at the Free Chapel, by Rev Mr 
Wood, Mr Edward Autz to Miss Ann Stott. 

In Salem, Mr Henry Riechers to Miss Nancy Pea- 


1a Northboro’, March 28, by Rev J. Alleo, ifr John 
W. Eager to Miss Laura W. Eager. a 

In Keene, March 22d, Mr Moses Wright to Miss Fi- 
delia Wilson. 

Tn Taunton, 3d inst, Mr Samuel Shaw of Raynham 
to Mrs Caroline W. Farnham of Taunton. 

To Nantucket, on Sunday — April 2d, Mr 
Charles W. Perry of New Bedford to Miss Anna Good- 
man, of N. 

In Duxbury, April 2, by Rev H.C. Atwater, Mr 
Hi Paulding to Miss Emeline Batson of Lubec, Me. 

_In Northfield, Charles F. Fay, Esq., to Miss Geor- 


inot. 

In Portland, on Sunday, 26th ult, Mr George E. 
Taylor to Miss, Etlen M. Cox. ¢ 

In Mansfield, 2d inst, by Rev William H. Kinsley, 
Mr Franklin Smith of Bridgewater to Miss Emily D. 
Hyre of Mansfield. 

In New Bedtord, 2d inst, Mr Charles Reynolds to 
Miss Maria S. Spooner, both of that place. 

In Providence. 20th ultimo, by Rev Mr Hall, Rev 
Josiah P. Tustin, Pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Warren, R. I., to Miss Mary Brown, daughter of Isaac 

rown, Exq., of Providence. 4th inst, by the sume, 
Francis L. B. 1)’Wolf of Bristol to Caroline M., 
daughter of Samuel Dexter, Esq., of that city. [5th 
ult, ‘Thoinas J. A. Gross to Miss Emily A. Brown, 
both of Providence. 

In Fitchburg, Mr Jacob P. Davis to Miss Sarah B. 
Bowditch, both of Salem. 











DEATHS. 





Tn this city, April 4th, at the “‘Boston Female Asy- 
lum,”’ of dropsy, Louisa Clementine Mann, 3 years, 10 
months. 

In Somerville, at the McLean Asylum, 20th ult, Mr 
Philip Whitterore of West Cambridge, 53. 

In Lyna, 6th inst, Mrs Huldah B. Gibson, 48, eldest 
daughter of Sylvanus Newhall. 

In Easton, Amelia Augusta, wife of Mr John G. 
Read, and daughter of Rev Paul Dean, 32. 

In Warwick, April 1, Mrs Jerusha Goldsbury, wid- 
ow of the late Col. James Goldsbury, 74. 

In Middleboro’, on the 26th ult, at the residence of 
Mr Job Pratt, Mf Cornelius Dean of Taunton, 75. 

In Mansfield, 3d inst, Harrison B. Pratt, Esq., in 
the forty-fifth year of his age, son of Solomon Pratt, 
Esq., of Mansfield. The funeral was attended on Fast 
Day, from the Unitarian Meeting House ; just five years 
before, the same day, the funeral of his wife was at- 
tended from the same place. 

In Providence, on Thursday evening, Mr Geo P. 
Daniels, in the 39th year of his age; also, at the resi- 
dence of Mr Daniels, on Thursday morning, Miss 
Mary Earle, in the 23d year of her age. 2d inst, Mr 
John R. Balch, in the 76th year of his age. 











AST BOSTON, May 28d, 1847. Mr. S. W. 
Fowle—Sir, I have seen so much of the virtue of 
“Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Chetry’’ that | feel it my 
duty to add my testimony in its praise. My son about 
14 years of age, has for the last ten months been afflicted 
with a severe cough, pains in the si: e and body, and a 
gradm.i wasting, unti! he was but a mere living skele- 
ton. Ihad had the advice of three Physicians, but 
none of them could give him any relief, and gradually 
yet surely he seemed to be sinking into the tomb.— 
Happening accidentally to see some of your ‘*Free Al- 
manac’s”’ we felt as though the Balsam would help ura, 
as there was some cases that had been cured when they 
were as had as he was. I therefore procured a bottle 
of Dr. Kidder, the Agent jn this place, and before he had 
used all of it he began to get better, and by using three 
bottles his cough was all gone, and he is now enjoying 
good health, for which he is solely indebted through the 
blessing of Ged to Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
WM. DIXON. 
Dr. Kidder says the article has given universal satis- 
faction to his customers. 
None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 


For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 188 Washington 
street, Boston, and by Druggists generally. _aprill5 





ANTED. A Preceptor for the Milton Academy. 
Apply to Dr. Spooner of Dorchester, to Rev. 

John H. Morrison, or to Samuel Adams in Milton. 

M'lton, April 11, 1848. istf aprillS 





WALTER I. FROST. 
182 Wasuixctoxn STREET, 
2 doors North of Franklin, 


FISHING TACKLE 
—of every description.—- 
ltislyos 


aprill5 





Respectfally, Aue. A. Haves, M. D. 
March 16, 1848S. State Assayer.”’ 
{From Mary M. Nesmitn, wife of the Hon. George 
W. Nesmith, President of the Northern Railroad. 

“This may certify that I was afflicted with Salt 
Rheum for more than fifieen years, prior to 1847. I 
tried different remedies without permanent rehef. In 
the spring of the year 1847, I was induced to test the 
efficacy of Dr. Corbett’s “Compound Syrup of Sarsa- 
parilla.”” During the space of three months IT used 
about a quart of this medicine. 1 find myself fully re- 
lieved from said disease, and can therefore cheerfully 
recommend to othnrs who may be afflicted in like man- 
ner to try this cheap and valuable Medicine. 

Mary M. Nesmitu.” 

None genuine but with Dr. Corbett’s signature, and 
for sale by the ‘Proprietors, 

EDWARD BRINLEY & CO., 
Nos. 3 and-4 south side Faneuil Hall. 


aprill 3tis 





i$ SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE. In addi- 
tion to the usual morning and afiernoon services, the 
Indiana Street Church will be opened every Sunday 





the sway of the British crown. In North and South 
America, in the western hemisphere, we have a | 
widely separated dominion, extending from our re- | 
mote possession of the Falkland isles, by British | 
Goyana and the West Indian Islands, to oor wide- | 
spread territories in North America. No other | 
kingdom has such a dominion influencing every | 
part of the world. It embraces a population of | 
above 130,000.000 subjects, while probably 50,000- 
000 more are under oar influence. 

The population of our colonies, apart from Iin- | 
dostan, is as follows, by returns to parliament in 
1842: 





North America, - - 1,621,152 
West Indies, - ° 901,082 
Other Colonies, - - 2,152,101 

Total, - - 4,674.335 


This population probably now ex-eeds 5,000,000. 


That of our Eastern empire is reckoned 

at > - . 109,000,000 
That of the British Is!ands, 27,000,000 
Of the other colonies, - 5,000,000 





Total, - 132,000,000 

Thus, taking the population of the earth at 

1,000,000,000, nearly one-seventh of its population 
are our fellow subjects. 





Concress. Monday, April 3. Senate, A 
message was received from the President by the 
hands of his Private Secretary, J.. Knox Walk- 
er, Esq., communicating a copy of the official 
despatch received by the last steamer from Mr. 
Rush, the American Ambassador in France, 
which contained an announcement of the events 
of the Revolution. The President expressed 
his perfect approval of the conduct of the Am- 
bassador in his prompt recognition of the Pro- 
visional Government, such an approval being, in 
the judgement of the President, only what was 
due from the United States to the new member 
of the family of Republics. 

Mr. Allen of Ohio then moved that the reso- 
lution previously offered by himself, tendering 
the congratulations of Congress to the French 
people, be taken up. Lost—yeas 21 nays 22. 

The bill to relieve the Judges of the Supreme 





100,000 florins towards the equipment of the Na- 
tional Guard of Vienna. 


Miscellaneous. The Emperor of Hungary has 
granted to his people a liberal constitution, — 

The riots in Glasgow have considerably injur- 
ed trade. There was no recurrence of rioting 
up to the latest dates, 

In Leipsic on the 18th, the town was illamin- 
ated in honor of the victory gained by the inhab- 
itants of Vienna over Metternich, and the an- 
nouncement of a constitution to Austria. 

Lola Montes is in Switzerland. ‘This extra- 
ordinary ard notorious individual had found a 
new protector in the British Charge d’ A faires at 
Berne, Mr R. Peel,son of Sir Robert Peel .She 
1s seen promenading with him daily, arm io arm. 

On her arrival, Mr, Peel gave a dinner, to 
which she invited the Ambassador. Lola looks 
pale and sickly, but her eye still retains its bril- 


~~ her carriage is peculiarly graceful. 


ing of Bavaria has expelled her from his 


Court from doing duty as Circuit Judges in the 
various states of the Union for the period of one 
year, was read. Before any direct discussion 
had taken place upon it, Mr, Hannegan moved 
that the Senate go into executive session, which 
was agreed to, 

_ In the House of Representatives,a joint resolu- 
tion, expressing the sympathy of Congress with 
Nes — on occasion of their recent 

» and the pr i i 

a iar proclamation of a Republic, 

The general discussion of the resolution was 
entered upou by Messis. Hilliard of Alabama, 

MeClernand of Illinois, the two Ingersolls, Has- 
kell of Tennessee, Cummings of Ohio, Giddings, 
Bayley of Virginia, Duer of New York, and 
Tuck of New Hampshire. The discussion was 
one of the most exciting that has taken place in 
the House dusing the session. The subject of 


slavery was introduced by Messrs. Giddings and 
Tuck, in connection with the proclamation of the 








Provisional Government of France, abolishing 


Evening, for public worship, to be conducted by cler- 
gymen in the city aud vicinity. 


5 On Sunday Evenings the seats will be free; and 


| acollection will be taken to defray expenses and in aid 


of the Society. 

OG Rev. Wm. H. Channing at the last of the series 
of Evening Lectures, to-morrow evening, April 16th.— 
Services commence at 74; and the usual collection will 
be taken up. aprill5 





{Xe FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. The Dele- 
gates of the varioug Branches of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches for the coming year, are requested 
to meet to-morrow Evening, (Sunday, April 16th,) at 
the Chapel of the Church of the Saviour in Bedford st., 
at 7 o’clock. aprill5 





fg REV. CHARLES SPEAR, will deliver an 
Address in the Unitarian Church in Taunton next Sab- 
bath, in the morning, on Discharged Convicts, and in 
the evening, in the Universalist Church, on the Im- 
provement of Prisons. aprill5 





{G TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. There 
will be a meeting of the Union on Monday Evenin 
next, April 17th, at the Bulfinch Street Vestry, at 7 
o’clock. 

A full attendarce is earnestly requested, as a ques- 
tion of great importance will be discussed. 

T. GAFFIELD, Secretary. 





§G WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION.— 
A Meeting will be held on Monday, April 17th, at 4 
P. M., at the House of Rev. G. T. Hili, Hubbardston. 

aprill5 HENRY F. BOND, Scribe. 





{G- NOTICE. The Worcester Association, will 
meet at the House of Rev. Mr. Bartol in Lancester, on 
Tuesday, the 18th inst, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

aprili5 H. WITHINGTON, Scribe. 





{G- A CARD. The subscriber would gratefully ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a donation of several valua- 
ble books, throngh the y ot Lewis G. Pray, Esq., 
of Boston, and in answer to a call made hy him through 
the ‘‘Christian Register’ several weeks ago. 

All the donors have my most sincere and grateful 


thanks. 
April 15, 1848. r H. 





(G SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The An- 
nual Meeting of the page a A School Society for the 
choice of rs will be held next Wednesday, 19th 
instant, at 4 o’clock, P. M., at No. 124 Washington st. 

aprill5 S. G. SIMPKINS, Rec. Sec’ry. 


MARRIAGES. 














In this city, 30th ult, by Rev Mr Hunti » Mr L. 
P. Haskell to Miss Susan G. Hallowell, both of Boston. 

By Rev C. F. Barnard, Mr Henry Weltch to Miss 
Anna Collins, both of this *. 

April 4, by Rev Moses G. Thoinas, Mr James W. 
Munroe of Winchendon, Ms., to Laurana, youngest 
daughter of Larra Crane, Esq. 

April 6, en Amos Smith, Mr B. 1. Bradshaw 
to Miss Abby W. Eastman, both of Boston. 

9th inst, by Rev Mr Thomas, Mr Henry M. Phelps 
to Miss Abby M. Putnam. i 

On Ti afternoon, _— 4, at Charlestown, 
Charles W. hes Eeq., of city, to Miss Cathe- 
rine W. Hews, daughter of John Hews, Esq., of Cam- 


In East Boston, 16th ult, by Rev Dr Putnam, Mr 
Joseph Boardman to Miss Janet Anderson. 


NV ARTIN L. BRADFORD, 142 Wasuincston 
R Sr., 3 doors north of the Old South Church, 


IMPORTER, WHOLESALE, AND RETAIL 
DEALER IN 
KNIVES AND FORKS, 
POCKET KNIVES, SCISSORS, RAZORS, 
FAMILY HARDWARE, 
CARPENTERS’ TOOLS, 
Sole Agent in New England for LEONARD & 
WINDT’S Patent Tailors Shears and Barbers Scis- 


sors. —ALso— 
A complete assortment of Fishing Tackle. 
Agent for Johnson’s Patent Spring Fish Hooks. 
Agent for Schoenbein’s Gun Cotton. 


aprill5 eop7tis 





BOARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 


5 ps Suinmer session will commence on the Ist day 
of May, and continue fifteen weeks. The School 
is situated in the pleasant Village of Concord, an bour’s 
ride from Boston. The number of pupils will be limit- 
ed to fifteen, who will receive the undivided attention 
of their instructors. Lads fitting for College or for bu- 
siness life will receive a course of instruction, adapted 
to their wants. ‘Terms, including board, instruction, 
washing, care, &c., $45.00 a term. Circulars, con- 
taining a particular account of the School, will be sent 
to those who desire them. ‘ 

Refer to Hon. Samuel Hoar, Revs. B. Frost, Samuel 
Barrett and F. D. Huntington; Drs. Joho Homans, J. 
V. C. Smith, Edward Jarvis, and A. Ball; H. H. 
Fuller, F. O. Watts, Newell Harding, Charles Buck, 
John H. Rice, D. W. Jones, Oliver Ames, Jr., Fran- 
cis Fisher, Levi Parker, N. F. Cunningham, Samuel 
Greele, Josep Barrett and William Hayden, Esquires, 
and to the editor of this paper. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 


aprill5 ltisostf 





STATIONERY. 
G. SIMPKINS, 124 Wasuinctos STREET, 
e corner of Water st., has for sale at low prices, a 
general assortment of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STA- 
TIONERY, 


Consisting of Cap, Letter and Note Paper; Tissue, 
Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; Envelopes; Drawing 
Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and Binders’ Board; 
Drawing and Writing Pencils; Osborne’s Water Col- 
ors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel Pens, on cards and 
in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and Red Writing 
Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; Inkstands; Pock- 
et Books; Wallets; Memorandum Books; Card Cases; 
Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visiting Cards; Gam- 
mon Boards; Chess Men; Stylograplric Pencils; Port- 
folios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; Transparent, 
Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing Books and 
Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &c. 

ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


Legers; Journals; Day Books; Letter, Note, and 
Memorandum Booka. 

—ALSO— 
Bibles, of quarto, octavo, and smaller sizes, in vari- 
ous styles of binding. aprill5 





WALTERI. FROST. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE 
—AND— 
CUTLERY, 
No. 182 Wasnineton Streer, 
(Opposite Bromfield Street, ) 
Boston. 
Warranted Hemmine & Sons best Drilled-eyed 
NEEDLES. 
lyis 


aprill5 








ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 205. Price 124 
4 cents. ConTENTS. 
Ralph Waldo Kimerson. 
English Society under James I. 
Influence of the Weather. 
French’s Walk round Mont Blanc. 
One-Eyed Widow and the Schoolimaster. 
Sledy Castle and its Tragedy. 
_ Central Telegraph Station. 
Canadian Politics. 
. France, Past and Present. 
0. Cholera and Influenza. : 

Poetry, the Brothers, our appointed Time. 
Published Week at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E. LITTELL § CO., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field streets. 

QG The Entrance to the Office is now in Bromfield 
Street. Itis aprill5 
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NEW GOODS. 





DANIELL&CO., 


201 WasuincTon Street. 


and this port, a choice ion of 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


kinds of 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 


extremely 


Low Prices, 


sacrifice at the ‘ 
NEW YORK AUCTIONS, 
will be sold less than cost of importation. 


name but ; 


ONE PRICE 


Stock consists in part of 
SHAWLS, 

Of all the new and desirable styles ; 
DRESS SILKS, 

In great variety of widths, styles and colors ; 

_ BLACK SILKS, 

Of the best make and finish imported. 

DRESS GOODS, 


Of every fabric suited to the season. 


Linen Goods, 


Manufactured in the best manner, of pure flax. 


styles. 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS—plain borders, hem- 
stitched, revere stitched and embr.idered. 


MOURNING GOODS—consisting of every article 
nsed for inourning. 


Einbossed Centre Table and Piano Covers, 
Quilts, Blankets, Cottons, Flanaels, 
and every description of 
HOUSEKEFPING GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 

201 Wasaineton Sr. 
aprill5 eopiseopos2m 
Icy In consequence of the great sncrease of our 

Carpet Business, we shall close our 
Dry Goods Stock at 
GREAT BARGAINS 


For Thirty Days Only. 








ENTIRE STOCK 
OF NEW AND FASHIONABLE 
DRY GOODS, 
AT LESS THAN PRIME COST. 





HENRY PETTES & CO., 
No. 224 Wasnincron Street, 
CORNER OF SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, 


wit sell all that remains of their large and valua- 
ble Stock of Goods, 


. . 

At Auction, in 30 Days, 
and in the mean time will mark down and sell, at less 
than first cost of importation, 

MORE THAN 100 PACKAGES 

GOODS, 

Selected expressly for this Spring’s Retail Trade. 
It is well known that we always sell goods of the 
best quality, and as we have determined to relinquish 
the Dry Goods Business, purchasers can rely apon great 
bargaine. 
For the future we shall devote ourselves exclusively 
to the Manufacture and Sale of Carpetings. 


CLOSING PRICES OF GOODS. 
Superior Ginghams, at 6d. 

Extra Do. at Il cents. 

London Prints, at 124 cents. 

Extra French Prints, at 17 cents. 

Fi i i : 

Rich Cas fin de Lgine sat 20 congas. price $10.) 
Printed Paris Shawls, at $4, (former price $8. 
Rich ge at $18 and $20, (formerly $25 


Extra Rich Silke, at 624 cents, (former prices 874 
cents and $1.00.) 


aprilld 3tis HENRY PETTES §& CO. 





BRACKETT & CROSBY, 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
WATCHES, JEWELRY. PLATED WARES 


—AND— 


FANCY GOODS, 


and Manufacturers of 
SILVER PLATE, 
No. 69 Washington Street, Boston, 


WHERE may be found a well selected assortment 
of the above articles, of the newest and richest 
styles, which will be sold at revsonable prices. 
Particular attention paid to the manufacture of SIL- 
VER PLATE. All articles manufactured by us will 
be sold at the lowest prices and warranted of STAND- 
ARD FIRMNESS. The above department under 
the superintendance of OBADIAH RICH. 
aprill8 2mis 





MONEY AND TIME SAVED. 
DRY GOODS CHEAP! 


AT THE 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


192 Washington Street, Boston. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


Cc the attention of purchasers of Dry Goods, 
either at wholesale or retail, to their 


NEW STOCK OF SPRING GOODS. 


[At this establishment purchasers can find every kind and 
quality of Goods, frem a common unbleached 
Cotton or sixpenny Print, to the finest and 
most costly fabrics imported, and always 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW 
PRICES, and only one price 
named.] 


We are now opening a large and Splendid Stock of 
Shawls, Silk Goods, Dress Goods, Fancy 
Goods, Linens, Woollens, 


Cottons, 

In fact, everything in our line, for either 

Men’s, Women’s or Children’s Wear, 
OR FOR 
HOUSEKEEPING PURPOSES. 
WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF GOODS, 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
EVER KNOWN IN OUR 
EXPERIENCE. 

Grateful for the liberal patronage bestowed upon us, 
we shall use our best means to continue the increase of 
business, that has yearly attended us; our sales having 
reached a very large amoont, make our per cent. ex- 
penses so low, that we can afford to sell at unusually 
small profits, and we find it our inferest to do so—the in- 
terest of buyer and seller is one, in the long run, 
There is an impression with some that large stores 
are more expensive than small—whereas our per cent. 
expenses are less than one-half what they were in our 
smaller store. We have increased our sales so much 
more in proportion than we have our expenses. 
“SMALL PROFITS, QUICK RETURNS.” 
ONE PRICE ONLY, 


GEORGE W. WARREN & CO. 
march25 


1848. yl 1848. 


SPRING STYLE. 


AM uow prepared to offer to my old and new cus- 
I tomers—for Gentlemen and Youth—for Spring and 
Summer—at Wholesale and Retail—a very extensive 
assortment of Hats and Caps, at prices which cannot 
fail to suit the most prudent and economical purchazer. 
Store and Chambers, 173 Washington street. 
april8 Ttis W. M. SHUTE. 

















ORR’S DISCOURSE ON WHITMAN. Just 

published, by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Wash- 

i street,—A Discourse on the Life and Character 

oft ne Ra, desmn When, vend in he Fi 
m 1 

by Rev. Theodore H. Dorr, Minister of the ‘second 


april8 





E have recieved by recent arrivals at New York 


wanted for a family, making our Stock complete in all 
our departments, and which we are prepared to sell at 


Many articles having been recently purchased at great 


We wish 
our customers to feel assured that whilst we always 


for our goods that it shall always be a low price. Our 


EMBROIDERiES—a Leautifi:! assortment of the latest 


i 


GENTLEMEN'S HATS! 
| SPRING MODE. 


COOK & COSTAR, 


HATTERS, 
NOS. 15 AND 17 COURT STREET, 





and from our best manufacturers in this country all the [ite THE ATTENTION OF THEIR PAT- 


RONS AND THE PUBLIC, to the 
SPRING STYLE HAT 
which they introduced on SatuRpay, the 4th inst. 

Upon issuing the Fashion the present season, C. § 
C., would state that their arrangements with Messrs. 
Ww. H. Beebe & Co., (late Beebe & Costar,) of New 
York, will enable them to produce a Hat, which for 
beauty of design, richness of material, an: elegance of 
style, can be unapproached and inimitable. 

As they have an experienced Shaper always in readi- 
ness, Gentlemen can have their Hats fitted to the oval 
roe theme wets to conform to the rs of the 
wearer, and preserve the original symmetry «f the Hat, 
Py —s at a distance a he — with 

ats of the Spring st sendi mail the - 
cise length and breadeh pe Aes prion, Bd by them. . 
CLOTH AND FANCY CAPS. 


A great variety of the latest Nx w You and Paris 
styles. 
6tis 


Bosten, March 11, 1843. 
OLIVER HULMAN, 
NO. 124 STATE STRFET, 
Bostox, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, - 
STATIONER, 
and general Agent for ~ 

PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 

’ : —FOR— 

Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards.’ 
A large Assortment of 
BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

of various qualities, and adapte i to almost every busi- 
nes2, constantly for se'e. Books made to order with 
despatch, and particular attention given to the manu- 
facture of Books of unusual and difficult patterns. 
Banking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railroad. 
Corporations, Merchants and furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. 
STATIONERY 
of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 
Copying Presses and Materials, Drawing and Profile 
Papers and various articles for Engineers, Artists and 
Schools, for sale low. 

Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns. 
march il lyis 








O. 15 CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY. Just 
published? CONTENTS. 


Traditionary Tales of Tweeddale, The Maid of 
Neidpath, etc., Madam Roland the Girondins, Ship- 
wreck of the Medusa, Voluntary Distortions, Tignt 
Lacing, etc., Sculptor of the Black Forest, Poems of 
Sir Walter Waite: Scott. 

This work is confidently commended to Teachers, 
School Committees, and all others interested in the for- 
mation of *‘School Libraries,” as the very best work 
for this purpose. Its wide range of subjects, presented 
in the most popular style, wakes it exceedingly inter- 
esting and instructive to all classes. ‘I'he publishers 
have been favored with the most flattering testimonials 
from distinguished school teachers, and expressing the 
most earnest desire to have it introduced into the libra- 
ries of all schools. 

From George B. Emerson, Esq., Chairman of the Book 
Committee of the Boston Schools: 


Messrs. Goutp, KENDALL & LincoLn:— 


Gentlemen,—*I have examined with a good deal of 
care ‘‘Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Entertain- 
ing Knowledge”’ particularly with reference to its suit- 
ableness to form part of a library for young persous.— 
It is, indeed, a library in itself, and one of great value, 
containing very choice selections in history, biography, 
natural history, poetry, art, physiology, elegant fiction, 
and various departments of science, made with great 
taste and judgment, and with the highest moral and 
philanthropic purpose. It would be difficult to find any 
miscellany superior or even equal to it; it richly de- 
serves the epithets “useful and entertaining,” and I 
would recommend it very strongly as extremely well 
adapted to form parts of a library for the young, or of a 
social or circulating libravy, in town or country.” 

Iam Respectfully Yours, &c., 

Gro. B. Emerson. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
marchis Stoist rudiishers, 59 Washington st. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS! 


—_——_—_ 


GEORGE B. FOSTER, 
29 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Solicits the attention of those going to Housekeeping, 
to his Stock o 


USEFUL AND ELEGANT ARTICLES! 
VIZ: 


SILVER PLATE AND' TABLE SILVER CAS- 
TORS, BASKETS, COFFEE and TEA SETS. 


Ivory Table Knives, in sets; Table Mats, Tea 
Trays, Nut Cracks, Napkin Rings, Fruit Knives, Nut 
Picks, and many other useful articles. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S GOLD AND 
SILVER WATCHES, of all the various kinds. 
GOLD CHAINS, of the most modern patterns. 
Axtso—Candelabra, Girondoles, Porcelain Vases and 
other Mantel Ornaments. 6tis aprill 








V TINKLEY & CO., 93 Wasnyjncton STREET, 
Sign of the Lamb; would inform their custom- 
ers and the public that their assorunent of SPRING 
GOODS is now coMPLETE; consisting of every varie- 
ty of ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH and AMER- 
ICAN BROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOE- 
SKINS and VESTINGS, unsurpassed in richness and 
variety of style; allof which they wil make to order 
into garments in the best possible manner at VERY 
reasonable prices. 
N. B. W &CO., are Agents for the sale of Cot- 
TON’S PATENT SAFETY POCKETS, a sure safeguard 
against THIEVES. is6w aprill 


Extra Fine Silk and Wool, 


—AND— 


: OTHER FLANNELS. 
ENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., No. 35 Tremont 


Row, have just received an extensive assortment . 
of SILK and WOOL and ALLL. WOOL FLANNELS, 

suitable for Spring and Summer wear; among which 

are extra fine 6-4 SILK and WOOL; 4-4 do VERY 

FINE ENGLISA and WELCH GAUZE DO.; 5-4 

and 6-4 EXTRA FINE SAXONY, for Infant’s Blan- 

kets. 

Purchasers in want of SUPERIOR FLANNELS 

are invited to exa.nine the assortment. 6wos aprl 








GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 
REDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Nostingies St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where may be found the ricuEst and BEsT as- 
sortment of ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 
He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
c., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Gogds every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goodsshown with much pleasure. 
Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 


SPRING BONNETS. 
BOWKER & CLAPP, 
163 WasHincton STREET, 
we inform the Ladies of this city and its vi- 


cinity, that they have just received, and are now 
opening a large :.ssortinent of 


FRENCH FANCY STRAWS, 


and that they are mannfactaring a t variety of 
STRAW BONNETS from ENGLISH, SWISS and 
IFALIAN BRAIDS, into the present most approved 
PARIS SHAPE, to which we most respectfully invite 
their attention. Atis march25 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 
(@ Poa tony patterns, made to order, and constantly 

on hand. 








Just finished, a superior Family Carryall. Also,—a 
good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, | 


CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES 
marchl1 istf . 


priser ats gE 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN! 
AT THE OFFICE or 


Grandin, Dudley & Blake, 
No. 238 Washington Street. 
CHLOROFORM 
Administered without any additional charge. 
jan29 Smis 











RE-OPENING 


—or— 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S — 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
MILK STREET, 
A FEW STEPS FROM WASHINGTON STREET. 


—or— 
500 PACKAGES 


SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 


JEWET? & PRESCOTT’S PLAN, OF COM- 
e BINING THE E 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BUSINESS in Milk street, has received PUBLIC 
APPROBATION of the MOST DECIDED CHAR- 
ACTER, which circumstance has rendered the En- 
largement of their Establishment absolutely necessary. 


THE MILK STREET 


Silk and Shawl Store, 


HAS ACCORDINGLY BEEN 
ENLARGED, RE.MODELED AND IMPROVED, 
from one Extreme to the other, and now 
PRESENTS AN APPEARANCE 
TRULY MAGNIFICENT, 
AND WORTHY THE NOTICE OF PUR- 
CHASERS FROM EVERY SECTION 
OF . 
NEW ENGLAND. 
QG- The Complete Sale of J, & P.’s Stock during 
the months of December and January, enables them to 
a the SPRING BUSINESS without a Dollar's 


orth of Old Goods, which cannot be said by any oth- 
er firm in the City of Boston. 


THE ABOVE 
500 PACKAGES 
NOW OPENING, CONTAIN 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SILKS AND SATINS, 
FOR DRESSES, 


All of which are in Colors, Designs and Qualities, 
wholly arranged by ourselves, and Manufactured for the 
MILK STREET SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 


ALONE!!! 


-——— 





—aLso— 
VISITES, AND VISITE SILKS, 


VELVETS, 
CHOICEST QUALITIES OF 


Bombazines, Alpines, Alpaceas, 
AND A LARGE VARIETY 

of Goods that do not come under the head of Silks and 

Shawls. It isan UNDENIABLE FACT that a very 


large Proportion of the 
SILK-GOODS 
—AND— 
SHAWLS 
CONSUMED IN NEW ENGLAND, PASS 
THROUGH OUR HANDS, 


and this Circumstance alone sufficiently ?emonstrates 
to Purchasers the advantage of Buying at HEAD 
QUARTERS, and from FIRST HANDS, where the 


LOWEST PRICES, 
—AND— 
LATEST STYLES OF GOODS, 
CAN ALWAYS BE SECURED. 





THE LADIES, 
WILL FIND OUR RETAIL DEPARTMENT 
UNDER THE 
MOST PERFECT MANAGEMENT, 

AND FILLED WITH 
CHOICE AND FASH{ONABLE GOODS, 
DIFFERENT FROM THOSE [O BE FOUND 
ELSEWHERE. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
MILK STREET, 
NEXT TO THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


marchll islmos 








CORBETT’S UNRIVALLED 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA. 


‘oe Subscribers having purchased of Dr. Corbett, 
of Shaker Village, Canterbury, N. H., the exclu- 
sive right for the sale of this invaluable preparation, 
now offer the same to the public, under the amplest tes- 
timonials as to its signal and efficacious qualities. It 
stands unrivalled in cures of the most inveterate cases 
of Scrofula and all diseases of the Blood. It also, hy 
its powerful alterative qualities securely and permanent- 
ly effects a full restorative to Health in cases of Chronic 
aflammation of the Digestive Organs, Dyspepsia or 
Indigestion, Jaundice, Weakness and Soreness of the 
Stomach, Salt Rheum; all Cutaneous Eruptions, Ery- 
sipelas, &c., &c. 

The fact is well established Medical Writers.— 
The Phthisis Pulmonachs or umption, a disease 
most fatal in this Country, mest generally originates in a 
Scrofulous state of the System. Diseases of the‘Liver and 
affections of the Biliary secretions often originate vith 
persons of Scrofulous taint. And before such diseases 
can be mitigated or arrested, this Scrofulous Diathesis 
must be removed. ‘This, the present preparation, is 
warranted Effectually to do. 

The Formula has been laid before the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society and was there approved. And 
the celebrated Dr. Twitchell of Keene, N. H., who has 
personally tested its virtues, and approves and pre- 
scribes this medicine in his general practice, pronounces 
it, the best preparation of Sarsaparilla ever known” and 
cordially affords it his full commendation. 

It is not the design or purpose of the Originator or 
the Proprietors of this Medicine, to attempt to bring it 
into notice or repute, by publishing accounts of extraor- 
dinary cures it has effected, or the great relief and bene- 
fit which hundreds and thousands have realised from its 


use. 

But the Proprietors rely upon the merits of this medi- 
cine alone to bring it into general use. Its virtues have 
been tested through a process of years in every form of 
Scrofula affection, &c. And it is designed as a perma- 
nent, substantial and standard medicine, and may al- 
ways be depended upon by the Medical Faculty and all 
others to be just what it parports to be.. The form of 
this preparation, its Component Parts, &c., have been 
placed with the most distinguished Physicians of the 
country. Among those in this city, are Dr. J. C. War- 
ren, Dr. J. W. Warren, Dr. J. Hayward, Dr. Edward 
Reynolds, Jr., Dr. John Jeffries, Dr. J. V. C. Smith 
and others, Several of whom have given their names 
in writing in favor of this medicine. A 
At the recent Exhibition of the Massachusetts Chari- 
ble Association, held in this city, September 1847, the 
Judges on Chemicals made the following report. é 
“The Compound Syrup of Sarsaparilla as 

Dr. Corbett of the Shaker Society, Canterbury, N. 
-, the Committee have carefullyexamined: It comes 
sustained by the names of the most distinguished Phy- 
sicians in the country, xnd from a knowledge of its 
component parts, the Committee cannot but 
their full belief as to its efficacious qualities. The in- 

redients entering into its composition are of such a 
hi bly useful and alterative quality, that the Committee, 
willingly pronounce it to be the BEST preparation of 
Sarsaparilla Syrop yet known; and as such think it 
deserving of « Diploma.”’ (Signed by) 


Joun W. WessteER, Professor of Chemistry in 
Harvard College. 
Martin Gay, M. D., Chemist, Boston. 4 
J. V. C. Smita, M. D., Editor of the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal—and others. . ' 
Under a full conviction of the virtues of this — 
cine, without accumulating facts as to the ree 
Proprietors with all confidence now place It eit 
public as a preparation aot equalled by any, ¥ 7 
sate he Proprietors, in any quantity. 

oF aale OY EDWARD BRINLEY & CO., 
FS ea a 











INHALATION. For Pu 
CCA ee Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic A ffec- 
D Dr. Frost can be con- 


tions and Digestive Organs. 
Patients at his Office, Cambridge 
—_ na ly, or by letter, where he treats 


e complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
pete which the patient is relieved plesinaly of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of bape ahr 
receives his medicine by inhalaiion to the parts 
ow pier ome 4 tee he need not be.af- 
fected and sickened by the cutative remedy, thus'giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature tg 
pursue its true course. Patients out of the ree are re- 
quested to be as minute as ible in the detail of their 
cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation, Address 
post paid as above, advice gratis. 

NotEe.—The most prevalent and fatal of all diseases 
incident 'o our climate, Consumption, may 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not 
since made, it appears that upwards of one 

Sifty thousand 








and fifty die annually of Pulmonary Com-. 
o_o at oo aed cer ee 
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POETRY. 


For the Register. 








SPRING. 


The stem that long has borne the stormy blast, 
Enclosed with ice, or heavy with the snow; 
Does, when the winter’s chilling breath is past, 
Its springing leaves, and bursting blossoms show; 
So ye, on whom the world’s cold wind has blown, 
While here you suffer for your Master's name, 
The kindness of the Father soon shall own, 

And 1n the fruit you bear His love proclaim; 

Its storms are sent by the same Father's love, 
Who with the seasons marks the varied year, 
That you may thus your full obdience prove; 
Then courage take, and calm each rising fear! 
Endure! For Spring will quickly come again, 


Come in your hearts, as now on bill and plain. 
3. ¥. 


i 
THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN. 


My heart Jeaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by filial piety. 

{ Wordsworth. 





[From the National Era.]} 
THE CRISIS. 


The day is breaking in the East, of which the prophets 
told, 

And brightens up the sky of Time the Christian Age of 
Gold: 

Old Might to Right is yielding, battle blade to clerkly 
pen, 

Earth’s monarchs are her peoples, and her serfs stand 
up as men; 

The isles rejoice together, in a day are nations born, 

And the slave walks free in Tunis, and by Stamboul’s 
Golden Hora! 


Is this, oh countrymen of mine! a day for us to sow 

The soil of new-gained empire with Slavery’s seeds of 
woe? 

To feed with our fresh life-blood the old world’s cast-off 
crime, 

Dropped, like some monstrous early birth, from the 
tired lap of Time? 

To run anew the evil race the old lost nations ran, 

And die like them of unbelief of God and wrong of man? 


The Crisis presses on us; face to face with us it stands, 

With solemn lips of question, like the Sphinx in Egypt’s 
sands! 

This day we fashion Destiny, our web of Fate we spin; 

This day for all hereafter choose we holiness or sin; 

Even now from starry Gerizim, or Eba!’s cloudy 
crown, 


We call thé dews of blessing or the bolts of cursing 


down! 


By all for which the mortyrs bore their agony and 
shame; 

By all the warning words of truth with which the 
prophets came; 

‘By the Future which awaits us; by all the hopes which 
cast 

Their faint and trembling beams across the blackness of 
the Past; 


And in the awful name of Him who for Earth’s freedom | 


died; 
Oh ye people! oh my brothers! let us choose the right- 


eous side! {J. G. Whittier. 





{We publish the Marseilles Hymn, of which this is 
a spirited translation, not because we approve its sen- 
timents; for we do not, except its aspirations tor Liber- 
ty. We give it to help the reader to a more vivid con- 
ception of the enthusiasm and impetuosity of the people, 
during the days of the recent Revolution, when the 
masses who knew the Hymn by heart, made the streets 
resound with its strains. ‘Aux Armes’’! how terrific 
that cry, uttered in full chorus! It is matter of mingled 
wonder and congratulation, that a people, under the in- 
fluence of such a spirit, restrained themselves where 
they did. 1t was the Lord on High that stilled the rag- 
ing of the seas, even the tumult of the people.) 


THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 


Ye sons of France awake to g'ory, 

Hark, hark what myriads bid you rse; 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear thei: cries. 

Shall hateful Tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding! 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, 
The avenging sword uasheath, 
March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
On liberty or death! 


Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treach’s ous Kings confederate raise ; 
The dogs of war let loose are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze. 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force with guilty stride 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crime and blood his hands embruing? 
To arms! to arms! &c. 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile insatiate despots dare,— 
Their thirst of gold and power unbounded, — 
To mete and vend the light and air. 
Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like tyrants bid their slaves adore; 
Bat man ia man, and who is more? 
Nor shall they longer lash and goad us. 
To arms! to arms! &c. 


O, Liberty! can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy gen’rous flame ; 

Can dungeons, bolts and bars confine thee 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 

Too long the world bas wept, bewailing 
That faleehood’s dagger tyrants wield; 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms! to arms! &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Selected for the Register. 

MARY MAGDALENE: A TRADITION OF NALN. 
Mary arose from the crimson pillows on which 
she had been reposing, and approaching the win- 
dow, drew back, with a silken rope, the heavy 
draperies of purple wrought with gold, which 
shaded the apartment from the direct rays of the 
sun, and gazed with a thoughtful brow outon the 
quiet street of the city of Nain. Beyond its walls 
lay the sea, where waters reflected back to hea- 
ven the thousand resplendent lights and shadows, 
scattered along the western horizon by the flash- 
ing says of the setting sun, and in the far dis- 
tance, like a streak of grey clouds, lay the moun- 
tains of Judea, Many a shuliop, richly laden, 
was gliding over the still wateic: some bound 
outwards, freighted with rich dyes and stuffs of 
Nazareth; some coming into por:, bearing treas- 
ures of gold and jewels from distant lands; oth- 
ers with costly silks and fine paintings, polished 
mirrors of steel and silver, pearls and wrought 
ivory from the Jonian isles. The chaunt of the 
oarsmen, as their oars flashed lazily in the glow- 
ing waters, came faintly and sweetly on the ear, 

















and the white sails ecarcely swelling in the 
breeze, looked like saffron tintedclouds. Then 
came stealing and chirping on the otiliness, the 
vesper hymns of the birds, and blending as they 
did with the gradually decreasing hum of the 
city as the evening mist brooded over it, they 
were sounds which shed over the spirit of Mary 
Magdalene, a something like peace. A band of 
young and beautiful maidens now tripped along, 
with jars filled from the purest well in the city; 
then came a crowd of children dancing to the 
sound of symbols and lates, and trailing after 
them long vines of. flowers, and interwoven 
wreaths, and sounding out their joyful laughter 
and sounds of mirth which well aceorded with 
the sweet harmony of music. 

Mary Magdalene turned her eyes wearily away 
from those tokens of peace and joy, and leaning 
her head against a marble pillar, wept. A low 
sweet voice aroused her, singing an old Jewish 
song, which told in sad poetry the tale of a bro- 
ken heart. The singer was a young and lovely 
girl, jest blushing into the morning of life; her 
skin was like polished ivory, save where a rose 
tint flushed her cheeks and dyed the tips of her 
taper fingers. . Her large blue eyes were cast 
downwards, and the full red lips just parted 
enough to reveal two rows of pearl-like teeth; 
her exquisitely formed arms and bust, combined 
with q slight and graceful figure, now half hid- 
den by a profusion of suany hair, which fell back 
from her sad childish forehead, and swept the 
mosaic pavement, completed the beautiful pic- 
ture. Mary started as the voice told her, her 
slave had been a witness to her emotion, and 
raising her magnificent form to its utmost height, 
while her commanding black eye flashed with 
anger, exclaimed. ‘Thou here! away slave! 
how dost thou dare see me weep.”’ The timid 
voice was stifled, and the fair young head bowed 
in silence and in tears. After gazing on the 
young maiden a few minutes, during which short 








space, anger, contempt, and an expression of 
mysterious bitterness alternately changed her 
countenance, the weeping gtief of Ada moved 
her bitter spirit, and chased away every feeling 
except pity. 

Come hither Ada—come hither poor bird.— 
Forgive thy mistress’ wayward mood, and sing 
again, but sing something to lighten my heart, 
for it is heavy and sad, child—sing something to 
stir the still fountain of its gladness—sing, sing 
Ada—is not the cage 2 gilded one—then where- 
fore sad and silent?” ‘‘The star that lit my 
path, lady, is gone out; Zimri, the widow's son 
is dead.”’ 


yhis Majesty, at the time of his coronation, wa® 
considered as ominous of a dismemberment of 


the empire. What part this jewel was, the fol- 
lowing occurrence strikingly firetold. ‘‘A new 
ninety-gun-ship, that was launched at Chatham 
about the 1780, had at her head the figure of 
Altas supporting the Globe. By an error of 
the builders the globe was placed so high that 
part of it was obliged to be cut away before the 
bo wsprit could be fitted in. This part happen- 
ed to be no other than’ all North America, and 
what was more remarkable, the person who was 
ordered to take the hatchet and slice it off, was 
an American.”’ 

es 





NOBLE REVENGE- 


When 1 was a small boy, says Dr. Southey, 
there was a black boy in the neighborhood, by 
the name of *‘Jim Dick.’? Myself and a num- 
ber of my playfellows were one evening collect- 
ed together at our usual sports, and began tor- 
menting the poor colored boy, by calling him 
“*blackamoor,” “nigger,’’ and other degrading 
epithets. ‘The poor fellow appeared to be ex- 
cessively grieved at our conduct, and soon left 
us. We soon after made an appointment to go 
skating in the neighborhood, and on the day of 
the appointment I had the inisfortune to break 
my skates, and I could not go without borrow- 
ing a pair of Jim Dick. 1 went to him and 
asked him for them. ‘O yes, John, you may 
have them in welcome,” ws the answer. 
When I went to return them, [ found Jim sit- 
ting by the fire in the kitchen reading the Bible. 
[ told him I had returned his skates, and was 
under great obligations to him for his kindness. 
He looked at me as he took the skates, and with 
tears in his eyes, said to me, “John, don’t never 
eall me blackamoor again,’’ and immediately 
left the room. These words pierced my heart, 
and I burst into tears, and from that time re- 
solved not to abuse a poor black in future. 





LETTER FROM HON. JOHN Q. ADAMS TO 
HIS SON ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACH- 
INGS. 


LETTER ill. 


The second general point of view, in which 
I propose for you to consider the Bible, to the 
end that it may “thoreughly furrish you unto all 
good works,” is in the historical character. 

To a man of liberal education, the study of 
history is not only useful, and important, but al- 
together indispensable, and with regard to the 
history contained in the Bible the observation 
which Cicero makes respecting that of his own 
country is much more emphatically applicable, 
“that it is not so much praise-worthy to be ac- 


heaped upon them without measure; but ob- 
se1ve-—it contained the principle of —it 
was assigned to them as a duty—and the heav- 
lest of penalties was denou upon its trans- 
gression. They were not to discuss the wis- 
dom or justice of this command; they were not 
to inquire why it had been enforced upon them, 
nor could they have the slightest possi le motive 
for the inquiry; unqualified felicity and immor- 
tality were already theirs; wretchedness and 
death were alone forbidden them, but placed 
within their reach as merely trials of their obe- 
dience. They violated the law; they forfeited 
their joy and immortality; they ‘brought into 
the world, death and all our woe.”” F 

Here, then, is an extreme case in which the 
mere principle of obedience could be tried—a 
command to abstain from that which every mo- 
tive of reason and interest would have deterred 
had the command’ never been given—a com- 
mand given in the easiest of all possible forms, 
requiring not so much as ap action of any kind, 
but merely forbearance; and its transgression 
was so severely punished, the only inference we 
ean draw from it is that the most aggravated of 
all crimes, and that which includes in itself all 
others, is disobedience to the will of God. Let 
us consider how the principle of obedience is in- 
culcated in the history of Abraham, by a case 
in the extreme. God commanded Abraham to 
abandon forever his country, his kindred and 
his father’s house, to go, he knew not where; 
promising, as a reward of his obedience, to bless 
him and his posterity, though he was then child- 
less; he was required to renounce everything 
that could most contribute to the happiness and 
comfort of his life, and which was in his actual 
enjoyment; to become a houseless, friendless, 
wanderer upon the earth, om the mere faith of the 
promise that a land should be shown him which 
his descendants should possess—that they should 
be a great nation—and that through them all 
mankind should receive in future ages 4 bless- 
ing. 

The obedience required of Adam, was merely 
to retain all the blessings he enjoyed; the obedi- 
ence of Abraham was to sacrifice all that he pos- 
sessed for the vague and distant prospect of a fu- 
ture compensation to his posterity; the self con- 
trol and self denial required of Adam, were in 
themselves the slightest that imagination can 
coneeive,—but its failure was punished by the 
forfeitare of all his enjoyments; the self-domin- 
ion to be exercised by Abraham was of the most 
painful kind—bat its accomplishment will ul- 
timately be rewarded by the resteration of all 
that was forfeited by Adam. 

This restoration, however was to be obtained 
by no ordinary proof of obedience; the sacrifice 
of mere personal blessings, however great, could 
not lay the foundation for the redemption of man- 
kind from death; the voluntary submission of Je- 
sus Christ to his own death, in the must excru- 
ciating and ignominious form, was to consum- 
mate the great plan of redemption. But the sub- 
tnission of Abraham to sacrifice his beloved and 
only son Isaac—the child promised by God him- 





quainted with as it is shamefal to be ignorant of 
it.” History, so far as it relates to the actions | 
and adventures of men, may be divided in five | 
different classes. First, the histery of the world, | 





“Ah! dead? poor child, 1 pity thee! Yet,| 
Ada, come hither ; I would tell thee, maiden, to! 
cherish a love for the dead—let it not go out,| 
and Jeave thy heart, like the waters of that sea 
whose sullen waters cover those olden cities, 
which were destroyed in their might and glory | 

by Jehovah. Thon hast heard of the fruits} 
which grow on its banks ?”’ 
‘Yea, lady.’’ 
| ‘Let love for the dead go cut, and thou wilt 
| become like—like me—yea, Ada, me—beautiful 
| and bright to the eye, but within, bitterness an¢ | 
lashes! But hark !”" 
“Oh, lady,” sobbed the young slave, 
sound of grief is the wail of Zimri’s mother and 


They are bearing him pastto the} 








| kinsmen. 
| grave.” 

straining her eyes through the micty tev ilig tes, | 
| saw the bier on which was laid the dead body | 


lof Zimri, and over it the bended form of his) 
| widowed mother, weeping ; and by the torch | 
| lights which they carried, the sorrowful faces of | 
| his kinsmen. 
“They are coming, lady,’ she cried to Mary, | 

| who had thrown herself again on the crimson | 
leouch. “Oh Zimri! is that still form never | 
| more to move? Methinks I see now the emile 
| on his white lips, and the waves of shining hair | 
upon his brow. See, lady! they are beneath | 
the window, and the pall has fallen so closely | 
around him that you can see the beaaty of his} 
fourm, even in death. Why do they stop! a! 
crowd approaches—who—what—ah ! 11 is the} 
Prophet! Jesus and his followers.” 
Mary started from her recumbent posture, and | 
throwing back the tré¥ses of her long black vad 
which had fallen like a veil around her, with s} 
look of intense anxiety gazed on the face of | 
Ada, who still, unheeding her mistress’ emotion, 
continued—‘*He is like one of our mountain 
His brow is like the eve- | 


He | 





palms in his majesty. 
ning star, and his serene lips drop honey. 
approaches the widow, he looks on her tears | 
with eyes of tender pity—he speaks—he raises | 
his face towards heaven, and reaches forth’ his| 
hand and lays it on his head. ‘God of my fa- 
thers! the dead!’’ and with a loud and piercing | 
shriek she rushed forth into the streets. 

Mary started up with an expression of dread 
and wonder, and looking down on the crowd 
below, saw the youth arising from the bier at 
the command of Jesus. She saw him, with the 
warm breath of life in his nostrils, who a few 
moments past was dead and cold. And, as the 
shouts of the assembled people rent the air, 
many of whom were now willing to believe on 
| and worship Him whohad wrought the miracle, 
| he bowed his head meekly on his bosom, and 
gathering the folds of his garment around him, 
glided noiselessly away from the multitude. 

On that day, while the Master sat at meat 
with Simon, a rich and learned Pharisee of 
Nain, a woman came and knelt at his feet, and 
watered them with her tears ; and unbinding her 
hair, wiped them with the heavy shining curls. 
then kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
ointment, the perfume of which filled the room; 
‘and he said to her ‘Thy sins, which are many, 
are forgiven thee—thy faith has saved thee—go 
in peace.” L. G. P. 





(Original. ) 
MARY MAGDALENE. 


She passes through the gates 
Amid the crowded throng; 
She lists not to the festal strains 
Which fill the air with song! 


Bright forms of beauty crowd the hall 
With many a noble guest! 

She sees not, hears not, feels alone 
‘T hat earth is not her rest! 


She seeks for him who came to save, 
She hears his voice from Heaven; 
**Thy love hath saved thee,’ child of earth! 
Rejoice, “‘thou art forgiven!” 
1848. L. G. P. 





For the Register. 
OMENS. 

Di. Johnson, notwithstanding his elevation of 
mind, was a firm believer in predictions, dreams, 
&ec. There are some things which oceur in the 
transactions of life, that have been harbingers of 


it is of great importance, not only as it iveludes 
the history of the creation, of the fall of man, of 

| the antediluvian world, and the flood by which 
‘«that | the whole human race, (excepting Noah and his | 


And Ada rushed to the window, and, | tion of the ancient history, and in reading pro- 


otherwise called universal history; Second, that} 
of particular nations: Third, that of particular 
institutions: Fourth, that of single families: | 
and Fifth, that of individual men. The Jast two | 
of these classes are generally distinguished by | 
the name of memoirs and biography. 

All these classes of history are to he found in| 
the Bible, and it may be worth your while to) 
discriminate them oue from another. The uni-| 
versal history is short, and all contained in the) 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, together with the | 
first chapter of the book of Chronicles, which is | 
httle more then a geneslogical list of names; bat | 


family,) were destroyed, but as it gives a very 
precise account of the time from the creation 
until the birth of Abraham. This is the founda- 


fane historians hereafter. | would advise yp. «3 
ways to reflect upon their narratives with refer- 


ence to it with respect to the chronology. A cor- 
rect idea of this 1s so necessary to understand all 
history, ancient and modern, that I may hereat- 
ter write you something farther concerning it; | 
for the present I shall only recommend to your | 
particular attention the fifth aod eleventh chap- | 
ters of Genesis, and request you to cast up and | 
write the amount of the age of the world when | 
Abraham was born. 
The remainder of the book of Genesis, begin- 
ning at the 12th chapter, is a history of one in- | 
dividual (Abraham) and his family, during three 
generations of his descendants, after which the | 
book of Exodus commences with the history of | 
the same family, multiplied into a nation; this | 
national and family history is continued through 
the books of the old Testament until that of | 
Job, which is of a peculiar character, differing | 
in many particulars from every other part of the | 








| Scriptures. There is no other history extant} 


which can give 80 interesting and correct view 
of the rise and progress of human associations 
as this account of Abraham and his descendants, | 
through all the vicissitudes to which individuals, 
families and nations are liable. There is no 
other history, where the origin of a whole nation 
is traced up toasingle man, and where a connect- 
ed train of events and a regular series of per- 
sons from generation to generation is preserved. 
As the history of a family, it is ultimately con- 
nected with our religious principles and opin- 
ions, for it is the family frem which (in his hu- 
man character) Jesus Christ descended. It be- 
gins by relating the commands of God to Abra- 
ham to abandon his country, his kindred, and 
father’s house, and go to the land which He 
“would show him. This command was accoin- 
panied by two promises, from which, and from 
their fulfilment, arose the differences which | 
have just noticed between the history of the 
Tews, and that of every other nation. 

The first of these promises was ‘*That God 
would make Abraham a great nation, and 
bless him;” the second, and incomparably the 
most important one was, that‘tin him all the 
families of the earth should be blessed.”’ This 
promise was made about two thousand years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, and in Him had its fulfil- 
ment. When Abraham, in obedience to the 
command of God, had gone into the land of Ca- 
naan, the Lord appeared unto him and made 
him a third promise, which was that he should 
give that land toa nation which should descend 
from him, as a possession; this was fulfilled be- 
tween five and six hundred years afterward, 
In reading all the historical bouks of both the 
Old and New Testaments, as well as the books 
of the Pruphets, you should always bear in mind 
the reference which they have to these three 
promises of God to Abraham. All the history 
is no more than a narrative of the particular 
manner. and the detail of events by which those 
promises were fulfilled. 

In the account of the creation, and the fall of 
man, I have already remarked that the moral 
doctrine inculeated by the Bible is, that the 
great consummation ot all human virtue consists 
in obedience to the will of God. When we 
come hereafter to speak of the Bible in its ethi- 
cal character, I shal! endeavor to show you the 
intrinsic excellence of this principle; but I shail 
now only remark how strongly the principle it- 
self is illustrated, first it the account of the fall, 
and next by the history of Abraham. In 
the account of the creation we are informed that 
God, after having made the world, created the 
first human pair, and ‘‘gave them dominion over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth.”’ 
He gave them also ‘‘every herb bearing seed, 
and the fruit of every tree for meat;”’ all this 
we are told ‘‘God saw was very good. 

Thus the immediate possession of every thing 
was given them, and its perpetual enjoyment 
secured to their descendants, on condition of ab- 
staining from the ‘‘fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil.”” It is altogether immaterial 
to my present remarks whether the narrative is 
to be understood in a literal or allegorical sense, 
as not only the knowledge, but the possession of 
created good was granted; the fruit of the tree, 
could confer upon them no knowledge but that 
of evil, and the’ command was pothing more 
than to abstain from that knowledge—to forbear 
from rushing upon their own destruction, 

It is not sufficient to say that this was a 
command in its own nature light and easy; it 


self, and through whom all the greater promises 
were ‘to be carried into effect, the feelings of na- 
ture, the parent's bowels, were all required to 
be sacrificed by Abraham to the blind, unques- 
tioning principle of ubedience to the will of God, 
The blood of Isaac was not indeed shed—the 
butchery of an only son by the hand of his fa- 
ther, was a sacrifice which a merciful God did 
not require to be completely executed; but as an 
instance of obedience it was imposed upon Abra- 
ham, and nothing lees than the voice of an an- 


gel from Heaven could arrest his uplifted arm, | 


and withhold him from sheathing his knife in the 
heart of his child. It was upon this testimoni- 
al of obedience that God’s promise of redemp- 
tion was expressly renewed to Abraham. *‘‘in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed, because thou hast obeyed my voice.”’— 
Gen. xxii. 18 
From your affectionate father. 
Joun Quincy ADAMs. 


EXPANDING THE CHEST. 

Those in easy Circumstances, or who pursue 
sedentary employments within doors, generally 
use their Jungs but very little—breathe very lit- 
tle air into the chest, aod thus, indepeftidently of 
bad positions, contract a wretchedly narrow, 
small chest, and lay the foundation for the loss 
of all health and beauty. All this can be per- 
fectly obviated by a little attention to the manner 
of breathing. Recollect the lungs are like a 
bladder in their structure, and can be stretched 


| open to double their ordinary size, with perfect 


safety, giving a noble chest, and perfect itnmu- 
nity from consumption. ‘The agent—and all the 
agent we require is the common air we breathe 
supposing, however, that no obstacle exist, ex- 
ternal to the chest, such as lacing, or tying it 
around with stays or tight dresses, or having the 
shoulders lay upon it. On rising from bed in 
the morning, place yourself in an erect posture, 
your chest thrown back, and shoulders entirely 
off the chest; now inhaie or suck in all the air 
you can, so as to fill the chest to the very bot- 
tom of it, sv that no more air can be got in; now 
hold your breath, and throw your arms off be- 
hind, holding in your breath as long as you can, 
again fill your chest and walk about, holding in 
your breath as long as possible. Repeat these 
long breaths as many times as you please. Done 
in a cold room is much better, because the air is 
heavier and denser, and wil! act much more pow- 
erfully in expanding the chest. Exercising the 
chest in this manner, it will soon become very 
flexible and expansible, and will enlarge its ca- 
pecity and the size of the lungs. 

While forming a fine chest, and, after it is 
formed, great care is requisite to establish per- 
fectly correct positions, so that the chest shall 
not be counteracted by bad positions. If your po- 
sitions are habitually bad, in spite of all you ean 
otherwise do, the chest will be more or less con- 
tracted. The rule with you should be, and the 
ruleof health is, to keep the bottom of the chest, 
the ends of the short ribs, and the lower end of 
the breast bone, as far out from the back bone 
as possible. To effect this, the chest must be 
perfretly straight, and thrown a little backwards 
from the waist at all times. The small of the 
back is made flexible, but the hip joints are the 
points from which to stoop either backward or 
forward. The joints are ball-and-socket joints, 
liketa swivel in some degree. Thetrunk of the 
body may bend forward 4s much as you please, 
for all useful purposes, and the chest, and the 
whole spine, and neck, be kept perfectly straight. 
Hence no Jady should ever make a table of her 
lap, either for sewing, reading or writing, or any 
occupation whatever, Let all these, and all work 
you do, be arranged on a table before you, and 
that table raised to the armpits, or as high as 
possible, so as to keep the chest straight. 

A litile practice will make this infinitely more 
agreeable than to stoop, whilst little or no fa- 
tigue will be experienced at your occupatiors, 
compared to what is experienced while stooping, 
or from habitual stooping. The weight of the 
shoulders will thus be kept off the chest, which 
is one of the grand causes of fatigue from manu- 
al labor, You will thus entirely prevent the 
mark of servitude being impressed upon your 
person, in a pair of round stooping shoulders and 
flat contracted chest. [Fitch’s Lectures.” 





Lime Water ror Hens. Accidental Dis- 
covery. During the Jast season, Mr. Joseph 
Wilcox, of this town, having occasion to ad- 
minister lime water to a sick horse, inadvertent- 
ly left a pail of the preparation in his barn, 
which remained for some months, serving as a 
favorite drink for his hens. He soon afterwards 
found that the laying of hishens was apparently 
increased to a considerable extent. Becoming 
convinced of the importance of the (to him new) 
discovery, he has, during the present season, 
kept his hens constantly supplied with lime wa- 
ter, placed within their convenient access, and 
the result has been an increase of some four 
fold as compared with previous experience, 











gp kp GOODS. The subscriber having pur- 
chased the “SUPERB” ASSORTMENT OF 
SOLAR LAMPS AND CHANDLIERS; 
GIRANDOLES AND CANDELABRA. 
—? exhibited at the Mechanics’ Fair, now offers 
hem for sale at his store, 29 TREMONT ROW, 
where he solicits also the attention of purchasers to his 
rich stock of Watches, Clocks, Silver and Sheffield 











events, to which they were the abortive epitomes, 
The falling of the great jewel from the crown of 





was a command to pursue the only law of their 
nature, to keep the happiness that had been 


Plate, Table Cutlery, Tea Trays, &e., &c. 
oct23 GEORGE B. FOSTER. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





JOHN WILSON 


REsPectruL_y informs his Friends and the Public 
that he has taken an Office at 
No. 21, 
SCHOOL 8T., OPPOSITE NEWSPAPER EXCHANGE, 
BOSTON; 
HERE his utmost attention will be given to exe- 
cute, with neatness, accuracy, expedition, 
and on moderate terms, all orders entrusted to him for 
the Printing of Books in English or in Foreign Lan- 
ges, Pamphlets, Sermons, Lectures, Catalogues, 
usic, Cards, Circulars, Prices Current, Billheads, In- 
surance Policies, Bank Checks, &c. 
[Extract from recommendation by Rev J. Martineau.] 
LivERPOOL, July 27, 1846. 
The accuracy and neatness with which Mr Wilson’s 
own works are printed, will show to an experienc 
eye, that his intellectual pursuits have not interfered with 
the acquisition of skill in his business. For the excel- 
lent «Preatise on Punctuation,”’ of which he is the au- 
thor, we are doubtless indebted to his determination to 
reduce to rational rule one of the most difficult parts of 
the Printer’s task. When I have resorted to Mr Wil- 
son’s press, I have been perfectly satisfied with the punc- 
tuality, exactitnde, and moderate cost, with which the 
work has been executed. I heartily wish him in 
America a better success than has attended his efforts 
here. JAMES MARTINEAU. 





Proposals FOR PUBLISHING, BY SUBSCRIPTION 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 
WILSON’S 
CONCESSIONS OF TRINITARIANS. 


Should a thousand copies be subscribed for, the work 
will be put to press, and issued at the following low 
rates:— 


For 1 copy, bd. in cloth, and lettered $2 50 

For 5 copies, do do 2 374 each. 
For 10 copies, do do 225 do 
For 50 copies, do do 250 do 
For 100 copies, do do 175 do 


If encouraged to proceed, the au:hor will probably print 
copies tore than sufficient for the supply of subscribers; 
but these will be charged at the rate of $3 cash. 

Persons or societies intending to subscribe will 
please to address the author, 21, School Street, Boston, 
specifying the mode in which they wish their parcels to 
be forwarded. 





Recentiy Pusisuep, 

THIRD OCTAVO (ENGLISH) EDITION OF 
SCRIPTURE PROOFS AND SCRIPTURAL ILLUB- 
TRATIONS 
oF 
UNITARIANISM. 


Price per copy $1 50 cash. 
do for 5 copies 625 do 
do for 10 copies 1200 do 
do for 50 copies 5500 do 
do for 100 copies 10000 do 


BOUND IN CLOTH, AND LETTERED, 





| Sold by the author, Joan Witson, at his Printing 
Office, 21, School-street, opposite the Newspaper Ex- 
| change, Boston, Mass.; or forwarded to parties order- 
ing copies 2tislltos jan29 

YREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 

Newry Srereoryrep Epirion. The sub 

} scribers have recently procured yew stereotype plates of 
| this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
sens al the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
| published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
} One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
| They have also published another Edition containing 
| in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
| pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
| ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions willin future be issued—one 

with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 

| used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
| now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
| new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions lave been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Charch of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 

examined the work, since they yere made. 

It is believed that this ervdiieinieeh will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

‘The following are some of the societies and towns in 
| which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
| Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
|eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr.Dewey; ) Charch of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
jell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 

wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster,Chelms- 
| ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
| Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 

Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
| Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
| ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
jtine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
jnah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Charch Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
Chambers 131 Washingon st. 
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THE PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
> ete oe 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
now open for the reception of pupils. 
till 2. 

Ora Instruction, Lectures, APraRaTus 
Maps anv DiaGRams are combined with a systemat- 
ic course of study, from SELECT CLASS BOOKS, in all 
the Eng. Branches, in the Speakine of the Lan- 
GUAGES, in Drawine, Paintine, Music, Em- 
BROIDERY And the various essentials to a thorough 
and accomplished feinale education. 

For Heattu, Recreation, CARRIAGE AND 
DEPORTMENT, the pupils have free access to a GYM- 
Nasium FOR Lapies, and, tf desired,” to a select 
school for dancing. 

All regular scholars receive MEDALS yearly, inscribed 
with the branches excelled in, and a DIPLOMA of quali- 
fications on leaving school. 

‘TEACHERS will be employed who are distinguished 
in their several departments, as follows, viz. 

Miss Martha C. Jenks, Assistant Superintendent. 

Miss Maria Borghis,.Needlework and Embroidery. 

Miss Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 

Professor Garcia, on the Harp, Piano and Voice. 

Miss Hall, (Wed. and Sat. P. M.) in Dancing. 

Mons. Auray, Prof. and Teacher . f French. 

Signor Lanza, Prof. and Teacher of Span. and Ital. 

German. 





Hours 9 


OE. Linton, Orn amental Penmanship. 
B. F. Nutting, (Artist) Lecturer in Perspective. 
Drawing, Painting and Perspectives 

B. F. Baker, Prof. and Teacher of Choral Singing 

Prof. Sullivan, in the newly invented ‘*Lap1Es’ 
DRAWING-ROOM CaLtsTHENICs,”’ for Health, Grace 
and Elegance of Deportment. 

Further particulars, terms, and References given at 
the Schoo! rooms, No. 339 Washington st. 

F. L. CAPEN, Principal. 


lisos6in 
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ANCING AND THE CALISTHENIC EXER 
CISES, Minervan Hall, 389 Washington street 
MR. SULLIVAN, Professor ot Dancing and Calisthe- 
nics, just arrived in this city from London and Paris 
respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentleman of 
Boston, that he has now opened in the above Hall for 
the purpose of giving instruction in the most admired 
and fashionable Dances which he has acquired from the 
eminent Professors, Mons. E.’ Coulon and Cellarius, in 
the above cities. 

Afternoon Classes for Young Ladies, at 3 and 5 
o’clock on Mondays and ‘I hursdays. : 

Evening Classes for Young Gentlemen, at 8, same 
Evening, for lessons in the Polka, Redowa, Mazurka 
Waltzes, Deux Temps and Cing ‘Temps Waltz, also, 
in plain Waltzing, Gallopades and new Cotillions, &c. 

A Class for Calisthenic Exercises on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at three o’clock. Mr. 8S. will have t 
honor of introducing the newly invented Calisthenic 
chest expander, which is acknowl to be the best 
instrument yet invented for expanding the chest, im- 
proving the carriage and strengthening the frame. La- 
dies interested in these exercises, will please call at the 
above hours, when Mr. S. will be happy to explain to 
them, the use of the instruments. 

‘ a Families attended at their residence, if. pre- 
erred. 

Schools and Classes in the neighboring towns also 
attended, 

For terms, references, &c,., apply to Mr. S,. at the 
Hall, or to Mr. F. L. Capen, Principal of he High 
Schoul for Young Ladies. if oct2 





HE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK. Compiled by 

Rev. Messrs. Barnard and Gray, for the Ministry 

at Large in Boston. It is well suited for Vestry, and 
Social Meetings and for Sunday Schools. 

It contains 437 Hymns with a number of Chants, and 

is in durable binding for the very low price of 25 cents 

















per “ole 
Pablished by S. G. SIMPKINS, Boston. 
nov27 istf 94 Washington street. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE — 


RETAIL CARPET STORE. 
WENRY PETTES & GO. 


CORNER WASHINGTON AND SUMMER ST 

IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

A ‘OF 
CARPETINGS, 

Eyed the particular attention of the public to the 

following varieties of Carpeting, which ace either 
imported direct from Europe or at their 
extensive establishment in . 

15 pieces SUPERFINE INGRAIN CARPET- 
INGS, made at Roxbury, from fine selected Wood, and 
in the most permanent and durable colors. 

800 pieces Medium INGRAIN CARPET- 
INGS, in very new and Beautiful patterns, suited to 
all purposes . 

100 pieces FINE INGRAIN CARPETINGS, in 
good styles, and at a low price. 
ieces Extra and Medium quality IMPERIAL 


30 
THREE-PLY CARPETINGS, manufactured at Rox- | 7 


bury, in the best manner. 

100 pieces of STAIR CARPETINGS, Plain, 
Double T willed, and Damask Venitian, of all widths 
and qualities, made at Roxbury, in the latest styles. 


PATENT TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 

100 pieces of these beautiful Goods, which are also 
manufactured at Roxbury, are received from the Facto- 
ry every month. These will be shown, SIDE BY SIDE, 
with the best English Tapestry Carpets, that purchas- 
ers may judge of their comparative merits. The price 
of these Carpets will be much lower than the English. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY CARPETS, Bi 
VET PILE CARPETS, ROYAL WIL Ss 
AND AX-MINSTERS, LONDON INGRAIN 
CARPETS STAIR CARPETS, EXTRA WIDE 
DRUGGETS, &c., §c., just imported and for sale at 
low prices. 

We have great advantages in the pursuit of our busi- 
ness. We can offer to our customers every descrip- 
tion of CARPETING, OF OUR OWR MANUFACTURE, 
frofi the most druable and plain description, suited to 
the attic or basements, to the most beautiful Velvet Pile 
Tapestry. We have also a very great variety of 
styles and patterns, and we are determined to sell our 
Carpets at prices so low that they cannot but be satis- 


“THE ORIGINAL STORE.” 


THE BOSTON CHINA TEA CO, 


NO. 198 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel,) 
BOSTON,. 
AS been in operati : —Origi 
Operation for five years. nated 
H for the of kgs and selling Teas 
met with — 


we ian wake better selections, and sell 
Asa pcb er wale net omaaged exclusively in the trade. 


0 TWENTY PER cen 
2 SA 
n purchasing of us. We will seq hessiiais 
5 Ibs good Black Tea, for 
5 Ibs superior Back Tea, (Oolong fayor,) 


Pep ae strong Young H 
ou son 
5 lbs sliciows reen Tea, ee 2 25 
Many Stores charge 75 cents und fe 
- All our Teas are packed oa cen poculiany a, 
own, in half pound to ten pound packages, comprising 
over 50 diflerent kinds, and labelled with our own label 
duly copy-righted, to counterfeit which is forgery. 
chowe, a NATIVE CHINAMAN, who has had man 
— experience in Canton (his native place,) in this 
7 eee, _ be found at the yaa Ko Warehouse 
ivecting aud superintending the packing, &e., and 
will be happy to have his friends cll 6a him. kane 
t7 COR AIM I8 1p 
‘ £FIL C(CL TEA CHEAP FoR CASH 
ny person, by enclosing the money in a letter. j 
resence of a postmaster, and Senden by mail, ‘will 
ve the Teas carefully packed and forwarded, as di- 


oe 
Sass 


Orders sent througl: express men answered with the 
promptne ona si ee and with 
n exclusive agent for the sale of our Tea ill 
appointed in each town in New England, ame 

tion ts the Co. in Boston, postage paid. 
§G- We employ A pereties —— Ps] 
NG oO. i le 
nov20 rlyos . a 


PER SWITZERLAND. 











factory. ! 

This is the only Warehouse in the city, where Car- 
pets can be purchased at retail, directly of the manufac- 
turere. 

Purchasers who may wish to gratify their curiosity, 
can receive Tickets of admission to our Factories at 
Roxbury. 

Special attention given to furnishing Carpets for 
Churches and Public Halls, Hotels, Masonic and Odd 
Fellows’ Lodges, &c.  eopiseopos6w = march18 


Nhaeencrsy 


1” FEMALE ICLAN ~ 


HAvine entirely retired from travelling, informs 
her patients and the public generally that she may 
at all times be found at her residence, < 
NO, 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde street, Boston, Mass. 

where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in mes, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FKOM IMMORALITY. 

Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success in 
her practice, which from her long location in Boston is 
too generally known to require "dorther comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over pr le as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 
from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill ot some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can doso by letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
their case fully, and receive her answer by return of 
mail. 

MeEpiciNnes forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. 

{kG Lerre xs must in all cages be post paid, and they 

il be promply attended to, ly je 








1IRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI 

VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 

of the Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. Ninth Edi- 
then. 

‘he publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Cullection of Hymns for the Socfeties of the Unitarian 
de iomination. The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by wlwm it has been examin- 
ei, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 

As an evidence of the estimation 1 which the ¢ Chris- 
ian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
owing: 
| Extract froma letter by Rev. Dr. Franci 

‘ bridge. J 

‘IT have looked through the look with grea satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our commnity are under much oh 
ligation to‘ the Committee oi the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 


of Cam- 


MORE CHOICE FAMILY LINENS! 
Benj. & E. Jacobs & Co, 


NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 

(4 FEW DOORS NORTH OF TREMONT HOUSE) 
Have received, per ship Switzerland, packages of 7-8 
4-4,9 Sand 5-4 SHIRTING und PILLOW CASE 
LINENS, pat up expressly for their trade by one of the 
BEST BLEACHERS IN IRELAND, 

and are of a very heavy undressed fabric. This impor- 
tation, added to their formerfstock, comprises without 


doubt 
THE BEST ASSORTMENT . 
(1000 Preces!) 


of LINENS to be found in the city. They are war- 
ranted PURE FLAX, grass bleached, and their 
strength is in proportion to the weight of stock, each 
piece of 27 yards weighing from 8 to 9 lbs. Families 
and others in want of 


First Rate Linens, 


are respectfu'ly invited to examine the assertment, as 
they will be sold for a 


SMALL ADVANCE, 


either at Wholesale or Retail. Also FRONTING 
LINENS, from the same Bleacher. 
marchl1l 2is8tos 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 
iy that having increased his fa- 
cilities fas manufacturing and inserting 


Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and ‘secured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or of 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the majority of Cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 


mens. 
STONE BUILDING, 
14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 


N.B. Waving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescott is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. myl 











ORGANS 


O* any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FiRsT authority. 





lvauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
* should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
west tnat | nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
great goo taste, and wita a ‘udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred voetry for every oc- 
cusion and subject. The number of nymns is large, but 
1 think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
jor ones there are among so many.” 

The following Socicties have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 


Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
Chapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr.«Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
~ » Pomfret, Vt. 
Rev. John Pierpont’s, Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Moun: Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
, Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev B- Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
» Bridgeport, Conn. 
» Upton, Mass. 
Rev Mr Brigham, Taunton. 
Rev C. Lincoln’s, Fitchburg, Mass. 
West Newton, “ 
Rev T. Clapp’s, New Orleans, La. 
** H.jF. Harrington’s Lawrence, Maas. 
Societivs about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
lisostf ““ = 111. Washington st. 
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Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 

A or undersigned having been appointed Agents to 

the Albion Company for Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive pro; vsals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years standing. 

eaeaeae may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an= 
nually. . 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premjum may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

he insured participate AT ONCE in ALt the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part, 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M.D., J. 
Mason xt as i D. ; 

Prospectuses and al isite information can be had 

pec ern omer 


SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 


myl osly 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
J SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, on the Monday after Thanksgiving, the 29th 
inst, propose to open their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FitcHsure 
RAILROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, weli ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &e. &c. 
For further particulars, ad:iress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 

jan29 
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Cxvace BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 
cast 
CHURCH BELLS, 


of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also—Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


psuitable for Churches and other public buildings, SoLaR 


Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 
Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be Para 





tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & C 
myl is3tosly 
REMOVAL. 


Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE. OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 tf 


ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 copies so_p. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 

The Christian in his C'oset, 2d ed. 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 374. 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
oo of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 
12mo. 
The above ished and for sale, wholesale and re- 
tail, by JAM MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
street, lyeopis my8 


Houses for Sale or To Let. 


Ro Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 
modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly situated on 
Cragie st., about three minutes walt from oe. 
house contains 12 rooms, with every ience 
for genteel families, wie fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 
&e. are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches run to and from the city every ten aa se 
large portion of the purchase money can remain for 
lottg time. Bank or Railroad Stock wou en in 
oP cher particulars inquire of JOSEPH CUT 
LER, i a Court #., Boston ,or of ROYAL RICH 
ARDSO: |, on the premises. jv3 


ONS OF CONSOLATION, 84 Edition.— 

















WM. HALES, } to the y 
SAML. PAGE, § f P scomaae vicinity. 
ost 


Grandin Dudley & Blake, 


, SURGEON DENTISTS, 
No. 2388 Wasuineron STREET, 
Corner of Central Court, 
Bostor. 


at our Office, No 5 Merc ge, Boston. 
Agents 
or 


ag21 
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S WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just 
lished a new and beautifal edition of Sermens of _ 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D--—on nm 


1. 
price tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 


E WILLIAMS FAMILY. The Gonsalogicel 
T ‘History of the Williams Family, in wala 3 D. 
lished vo a2 
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